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By  Frederick  W.  Brink 


THE  half-sarcastic,  half -realis- 
tic question  of  the  day  might 
be:  "How  come  we  still  worry  about 
marriage?  In  view  of  the  permissive- 
ness of  our  society,  so  willing  to  ac- 
cept free  living  together  without 
benefit  of  clergy;  in  view  of  the  fre- 
quency of  divorce,  with  one  out  of 
every  three  or  four  marriages  end- 
ing in  the  divorce  or  separation 
courts;  in  view  of  the  ease  with 
which  a  woman  can  support  her- 
self, often  better  than  a  husband 
could  support  her;  in  view  of  so- 
ciety's trend  toward  enjoying  all 
of  the  pleasures  of  life  without 
matching  responsibilities,  how 
come  men  and  women  still  want  to 
tie  themselves  down  in  marriage?" 

That  is  more  than  a  tongue-in- 
cheek  question,  for  it  mirrors  the 
attitudes  of  a  lot  of  people.  There 
are  many  people  today  who  quite 
seriously  predict  the  end  of  mar- 
riage as  an  institution,  declaring 
it  an  out-moded  appendage  of  a 
Victorian  morality.  There  are  many 


people  who  see. in  today's  society 
reasons  to  seriously  anticipate  the 
demise  of  the  family. 

Serious  Threats  to 
Marriage  Stability 

To  be  perfectly  honest,  there  are 
serious  threats  to  the  stability  of 
marriage  in  today's  society. 

There  is  for  one  thing,  the  prob- 
lem of  mobility.  It  used  to  be  the 
military  family  that  moved  every 
year  or  two.  Now  it  seems  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  that 
every  family  will  move  every  few 
years.  The  old  roots  that  held  from 
generation  to  generation  are  torn 
up.  Family  groups  are  separated 
not  by  streets  but  by  breadth  of 
continents.  The  support  of  neigh- 
boring relatives  toward  solving 
family  problems  no  longer  exists. 
And  even  when  the  family  stays  in 
one  place,  the  mobility  of  the  au- 
tomobile takes  its  members  out  of 
the  intimacy  of  the  home  circle  for 
leisure    and    pleasure.    The    family 


goes  its  many  separate  ways,  in- 
stead of  being  a  tight-knit  unit. 

There  is  the  problem  of  apart- 
ment living.  "Home"  long  meant  a 
house  in  a  neighborhood  of  friends 
and  confidents.  "Home"  now  is  of- 
ten a  few  rooms  in  a  high-rise  apart- 
ment, where  the  neighbors  are  the 
sound  of  a  key  in  the  next  doorlock 
and  nothing  more.  The  community 
of  feeling  that  comes  from  a  neigh- 
borhood to  involve  a  family  as  a 
group  is  fast  disappearing. 

There  is  the  problem  of  the  "gen- 
eration gap,"  revealed  in  varying 
ideologies,  goals,  attitudes  toward 
authority,  relationships  between 
parent  and  child.  The  gap  grows 
until  the  parent  begins  to  despair 
over  having  brought  children  into 
the  world,  and  the  children  begin 
to  assume  that  parents  are  to  be 
tolerated  with  pity  rather  than  lov- 
ed with  respect. 

There  is  the  problem  of  the  fre- 
quency and  ease  of  divorce,  the  in- 
security of  the  marriage  tie.  So 
many  marriages  are  ending  in  di- 
vorce, for  such  paltry  reasons,  that 
it  very  easily  causes  the  question: 
Why  try  marriage  at  all  if  the  par- 
ents are  not  going  to  stay  together? 

There  is  the  problem  of  the  pill, 
or  some  other  phase  of  planned 
parenthood.  If  you  can  enjoy  the  in- 
timacies of  the  man-woman  rela- 
tionship without  fear  of  concep- 
tion, why  involve  yourself  in  other 
responsibilities  of  marriage? 

There  is  the  problem  of  changing 
standards  of  morality,  where  the 
expedient,  "the  situation,"  deter- 
mines the  ethic,  and  where  the 
whole  idea  of  absolutes  of  allegiance 


and  moral  conduct  is  alien. 
The  Future  of  Marriage 

These  are  threats  to  the  future  of 
marriage.  And  yet  marriage  has  sur- 
vived, and  despite  all  the  arrows 
being  aimed  at  it  gives  indication 
of  remaining  alive  and  well.  Why? 
Simply  because  people  still  recog- 
nize that  they  are  more  than  ani- 
mal, that  they  have  a  spiritual  na- 
ture which  owes  a  higher  allegiance 
than  just  to  themselves.  Simply  be- 
cause people  need  each  other  to  be 
complete  and  recognize  that  need. 
Simply  because  people  have  a  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  their  world 
and  sense  a  responsibility  for  train- 
ing the  next  generation  not  only  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps  but  to 
avoid  their  mistakes.  Simply  be- 
cause people  are  still  willing  to 
work  and  to  sacrifice  for  a  common 
goal,  willing  to  take  problems  and 
discouragements  in  stride  as  tests 
of  their  own  maturity  and  stability. 
Simply  because  men  and  women 
continue  to  understand  that  there 
is  more  to  marriage  than  just  sex- 
ual gratification.  What  then?  Sim- 
ply this.  Viewed  from  another  pre- 
mise, the  very  things  that  create 
problems  for  the  stability  of  mar- 
riage give  impetus  to  its  strength 
and  permanence. 

The  mobility  which  seems  to  de- 
stroy the  family  unit  generates  at 
the  same  time  a  need  for  the  ce- 
menting influence  of  the  family 
group.  The  uprooting  of  community 
roots,  the  geographical  absence  of 
family  members,  the  separate  out- 
side interests  within  the  communi- 
ty,    make    essential    an    intimacy 
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within  which  experience  can  be 
shared  and  support  for  worthwhile 
activities  can  be  given. 

The  generation  gap  in  ideas  and 
ideologies  which  plagues  a  family 
generates  at  the  same  time  a  re- 
quirement for  an  intimate  sharing 
of  those  ideas  and  ideologies  with- 
in a  group  that  permits  construc- 
tive ideas  to  be  hammered  out  on 
the  head  anvil  of  cooperation. 

If  divorces  are  frequent  and  easy 
to  procure,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  marriages  that  insure  a 
lasting  foundation  to  society.  And 
if  there  is  an  ease  of  intimacy,  there 
is  a  matching  necessity  for  sur- 
rounding intimacy  with  signifi- 
cance. 

This  is  the  strength  and  the  hope 
of  the  future  of  marriage — that 
within  it  men  build  a  strong  society 
by  evidencing  a  concern  for  more 
than  self-gratification.  This  is  the 
"whither"  of  marriage — that  it  be- 
comes the  essential  avenue  of 
growth  for  man  and  woman. 


No  one  in  this  world  of  expand- 
ing horizons  wants  to  live  in  a  non- 
expanding  environment.  If  mar- 
riage cannot  contribute  to  the  ex- 
panding world  of  the  individuals 
who  enter  it,  then  it  should  pass 
from  society.  But  marriage  does 
contribute — helping  its  members, 
under  God,  to  grow  into  fuller,  bet- 
ter individuals  in  a  world  which 
needs  them.  Mrs.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale  spoke  of  her  own  marriage  by 
declaring:  "No  job,  no  hobby,  no 
activity  on  earth  can  compare  with 
the  drama  and  exhilaration  of  liv- 
ing with  a  man,  loving  him,  doing 
your  best  to  understand  his  infin- 
itely complex  mechanism  and  help- 
ing to  make  it  hum  and  sing  and 
soar  the  way  it  was  designed  to  do." 
This  is  the  purpose — this  is  the 
future  of  marriage — this  is  the  sta- 
bility of  marriage:  to  make  men 
and  women  and  children  together, 
and  society  with  them,  hum  and 
sing  and  soar  the  way  they  were  de- 
signed to  do.  ■  ■ 


QUOTES 

All  the  great  virtues  bear  the  imprint  of  self-denial. — William  E. 
Channing. 

The  man  who  does  not  read  good  books  has  no  advantage  over  the 
man  who  cannot  read  them. — Sunshine  Magazine. 

The  capacity  for  thinking  should  precede  the  act  of  writing. — George 
Meredith. 

Today  it  isn't  facing  the  music  that  hurts,  it's  listening  to  it. — Al 
Berstein  in  Quote. 


Freedom  is  fragile — handle  with  prayer. — Healthivays, 
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Vietnam  Calling  --  Via  MARS 


By  Robert  L.  Moora 


THE  two  little  girls,  aged  ten- 
give-or-take-a-year,  stood  with 
their  mother  inside  a  glass -enclosed 
room  just  off  the  main  concourse  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Pentagon  in 
Washington.  Beyond  them  were 
half-a-dozen  other  cubicles,  also 
glass-enclosed,  where  uniformed 
men  wearing  headphones  were  seat- 
ed at  big  radio  consoles.  Behind 
them,  the  concourse  itself  had  a 
Grand    Central    bustle,    with    mili- 


tary civilian  pedestrians  stream- 
ing past. 

A  sergeant  approached  the  trio: 
"Can  I  do  something  for  you?" 

"We'd  like  to  talk  to  our  Daddy," 
said  the  older  of  the  two  girls. 

"Where  is  your  Daddy?"  asked 
the  sergeant. 

"He's  in  Vietnam,"  the  girl  re- 
plied. 

The  sergeant  hesitated.  "Well, 
now,  we  can't  put  a  telephone  call 


A  global  network  made  up  of  amateur  radio  operators  is  handling 
a  growing  volume  of  calls  from  overseas  servicemen  as  well  as 
providing  emergency  communications  during  disasters 


through  to  him  right  now,  because 
we  don't  know  just  where  he  is  and 
what  he's  doing  in  Vietnam.  But 
there's  one  thing  we  can  do.  We  can 
send  him  a  message  and  ask  him  to 
telephone  you  when  he  gets  a 
chance." 

The  message  they  sent  was  trans- 
mitted via  MARS.  And  the  phone 
call  they  subsequently  received  in 
their  home  in  Virginia  also  came  by 
MARS.  Not  the  planet  by  that 
name,  but  another  MARS — the 
Military  Affiliate  Radio  System, 
a  global  communications  network 
made  up  mostly  of  "ham,"  or  ama- 
teur, radio  operators  and  adminis- 


tered by  the  U.  S.  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

In  "ham"  circles  and  in  amateur 
radio  journals  such  as  "CQ"  and 
"QST,"  it  is  widely  known.  But 
until  recently,  when  newspapers  in 
increasing  numbers  began  stumb- 
ling on  the  feats  of  individual 
"hams"  in  their  localities,  it  has 
been  an  entity  little  known  to  the 
public.  Today,  with  the  fast -grow- 
ing volume  of  Vietnam  calls — as 
well  as  heroic  service  in  hurricanes, 
floods,  earthquakes,  and  other 
emergencies — MARS  is  gradually 
becoming  better  known. 

The  network  had  its  origin  in  a 
loosely  knit  organization  known  as 
the  Army  Amateur  Radio  System 
formed  in  1925  at  the  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J.,  base  of  the  Signal 
Corps.  By  1948,  its  membership  and 
activity  had  spread  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  was  reorganized  as  a 
joint  Army-Navy-Air  Force  pro- 
gram called  the  Military  Amateur 
Radio  Service  or  MARS.  Four  years 
later,  the  word  "Amateur"  was  sup- 
planted by  "Affiliate"  to  describe 
more  accurately  its  joint  military - 
civilian  affiliation. 

THERE  are  more  than  250,000 
radio  amateurs  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  today, 
another  10,000  in  Canada,  and  125,- 
000  in  other  foreign  countries.  They 
use    telegraphic   code,    voice,    radio 


teletype,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
even  television  for  their  communi- 
cations. Most  of  their  conversations 
are  within  national  boundaries,  but 
many  circle  the  globe,  and  some 
even  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  where  there  are  well  over 
10,000  amateurs  some  of  whom  will 
talk  with  "hams"  elsewhere — 
albeit  "rather  guardedly  and  brief- 
ly," as  one  MARS  official  in  the 
Pentagon  describes  it.  In  all  of 
these  exchanges,  whether  domestic 
or  international,  politics  and  re- 
ligion are  avoided,  and  music  and 
entertainment  are  legally  taboo. 
It  is  all  strictly  business  or  the 
pursuit  of  a  hobby  toward  improve- 
ment in  each  individual's  techno- 
logical capability. 


"Hams"  have  been  dot-dashing 
and  chattering  on  the  wave  lengths 
almost  from  the  inception  of  wire- 
less. But  never,  according  to  the 
nation's  topmost  amateurs,  has 
there  been  an  organized  service 
among  them  to  match  the  present 
MARS  program  handling  "phone 
patches"  and  messages  to  and  from 
Vietnam.  Here  is  the  way  it  works: 

Staiting  in  December  of  1965, 
the  three  services  began  setting  up 
MARS  stations  in  the  embattled 
Far  East  country.  Using  equipment 
purchased  with  nonappropriated 
funds,  other  gear  from  surplus 
stores,  and  still  more  devised  by 
"hams"  in  uniform  with  typical 
American  ingenuity,  they  now 
have  about  50  MARS  stations  scat- 
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tered  through  Vietnam  from  the 
delta  to  the  highlands.  Simultan- 
eously in  the  United  States— in- 
cluding Alaska  and  Hawaii — MARS 
members  amateur  radio  stations  on 
military  bases  and  in  private  homes 
were  appointed  and  authorized  to 
handle  "phone  patches"  from  the 
MARS  stations  in  Vietnam. 

A  GI  wishing  to  call  home  seeks 
out  a  MARS  station  in  Vietnam 
which  endeavors  to  place  his  call 
through  one  of  the  MARS  stations 
in  the  United  States  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  caller's  hometown.  Such 
a   station   might   be   at   an   Army, 
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Navy,  or  Air  Force  base  or  in  the 
home  of  a  "ham"  member  of  MARS. 
When  contact  is  made,  the  "ham" 
or  military  operator  of  the  stateside 
station  telephones  the  caller's  wife, 
family,  or  other  destinee  and  then 
flicks  a  switch  that  puts  the  radio 
signal  into  the  telephone  line,  thus 
effecting  a  direct  radio -telephone 
connection  or  "phone  patch." 

More  often  than  not  the  connec- 
tion is  reasonably  clear— and  the 
only  charge  is  the  telephone  call 
from  the  stateside  MARS  station 
to  the  recipient,  usually  on  a  col- 
lect basis.  MARS  officials  give 
much  credit  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany long-distance  operators  who 
do  their  utmost  to  assist  the  state- 
side stations  in  getting  Vietnam 
calls  through.  Connections  are  not 
always  easy  to  make.  Time  differ- 
ences post  problems.  So  do  atmos- 
pherics. And  locating  a  strategic 
MARS  station  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult. 

Military  commanders  in  Vietnam 
consider  the  MARS  network  a  big 
contributor  to  morale,  for,  just  as 
the  Bell  System  back  home  adver- 
tises that  one  is  as  close  to  home  as 
the  nearest  telephone,  so  is  the 
GI  fairly  close  even  though  he  is 
12,000  miles  away — although  get- 
ting through  is  a  bit  more  compli- 
cated than  dialing  an  area  code  and 
a  number. 

The  same  is  true  for  Americans 
stationed  elsewhere  around  the 
world,  sometimes  in  remote  loca- 
tions such  as  the  radar  bases  in 
Thule,  Greenland,  and  Clear,  Alas- 
ka, or  in  far-away  outposts  in  Tur- 
key,   the   Middle    East,    Africa,    or 
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even  the  Antarctic.  At  the  bleak 
Arctic  outposts  of  the  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Early  Warning  System,  per- 
sonnel of  the  RCA  Service  Com- 
pany— which  operates  the  radar 
net  for  the  Air  Force — regularly 
man  the  MARS  stations  for  calls 
through  the  network  back  home. 

Although  military  personnel  reap 
the  greatest  benefit  of  MARS  ser- 
vice on  a  regular  basis,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
Americans  who  owe  much  to  the 
network — in  some  cases  their  lives. 
MARS  today  is  a  regularly  organ- 
ized communications  net  not  only 
for  the  military  but  for  federal  and 
state  civil  defense  organizations 
in  times  of  emergency.  At  times,  it 
has  been  the  only  communications 
network  left  in  service  when  the 
conventional  channels  went  out — 
as  in  the  Alaska  earthquake  of  1964, 
when  it  handled  more  than  10,000 
distress  calls  in  the  span  of  a  few 
weeks. 

Although  a  "ham"  who  joins 
MARS  operates  on  military  fre- 
quencies   and  uses   a  MARS  radio 


call  sign,  MARS  administrators  at 
the  Pentagon  emphasize  that  the 
network's  members  are  not  a  group 
apart  from  the  amateur  fraternity. 
As  Edward  S.  Liscombe  (call  letter 
K4KNV),  chief  of  the  Army  branch 
of  MARS,  puts  it:  "Each  civilian 
MARS  member  is  an  amateur  first 
and  a  MARS  member  second.  His 
talents  are  voluntarily  devoted  to 
serving  the  public  interest  through 
his  affiliation  with  the  MARS  pro- 
gram." 

In  its  relationship  with  the 
"hams"  of  the  country,  the  network 
reflects  the  fervent  interest  of  am- 
ateurs throughout  the  world  in 
maintaining  communication  with 
one  another  and  in  providing  public 
service  where  possible.  Personnel 
of  many  large  companies,  especially 
those  in  communications  and  elec- 
tronics— Collins  Radio,  Hughes 
Aircraft,  Minneapolis  Honeywell, 
Westinghouse,  RCA,  to  name  a  few 
— have  networks  of  their  own. 

RCA  is  by  far  the  largest,  with 
members  scattered  throughout  the 
United   States   and  in  several  for- 
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eign  countries.  Each  Monday  night, 
they  hold  a  meeting — on  the  air, 
of  course — for  their  members  in 
the  United  States  and  twice  each 
Saturday  morning  an  internation- 
al session.  Anywhere  from  20  to  50 
operators  will  chime  in  to  chat 
with  one  another  or  to  relay  mes- 
sages, sometimes  pressing  ones, 
from  other  "hams."  Happily,  "hams" 
usually  use  only  their  first  names 
plus  their  call  letters,  for  the  RCA 
personnel  who  chat  together  range 
from  top  vice  presidents  to  junior 
engineers  and  technicians.  No 
other  identification  is  needed. 

ONE  of  the  best  known  amateurs 
in  the  country,  Stanley  Wolff 
(H2HIQ),  is  the  moderator  of  these 
meetings  from  his  home  station  at 
Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  near  McGuire 
Air  Force  Base.  Wolff  is  now  a 
marketing    executive    with    RCA's 


Communications  System  Division 
at  Camden,  N.  J.  Introduced  to 
wireless  in  1927  as  a  National 
Guard  horse  cavalryman,  he  attend- 
ed RCA  Institutes  in  New  York,  re- 
ceived both  his  commercial  and 
amateur  licenses  in  1931,  spent 
three  years  as  a  shipboard  opera- 
tor at  sea,  then  supervised  wire- 
less communications  at  various 
times  for  Hearst  Radio  at  Carlstadt, 
N.  J.,  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  finally  The  Associa- 
ted Press.  In  those  jobs,  he  had  more 
than  his  share  of  exciting  adven- 
tures. 

On  August  27,  1939,  he  intercept- 
ed an  urgent  message  from  Adolf 
Hitler  ordering  all  German  ships  at 
sea  to  return  to  home  port.  It  gave  a 
long  list  of  ships  and  locations, 
which  Wolff  immediately  relayed 
to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Commandant. 
The   story   made   page   one   of  the 
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Herald  Tribune  and  was  picked  up, 
with  due  credit,  by  the  wire  serv- 
ices for  worldwide  distribution.  It 
was  a  forewarning  of  World  War  II, 
which  started  the  following  week. 

With  The  Associated  Press  dur- 
ing the  war,  Wolff  was  instrumental 
in  setting  up  a  high-powered  re- 
ceiving station  outside  New  York 
City  which  intercepted  "pool"  press 
transcriptions  abroad  many  min- 
utes and  sometimes  hours  before 
they  reached  their  destinations  via 
regular  communications  facilities, 
thus  getting  the  copy  on  the  AP 
wire  well  in  advance  of  other  serv- 
ices. And  before  Japan  got  into  the 
war,  Wolff  astutely  managed  to  get 
the  frequencies  on  which  Domei 
(Japanese)  News  Service  transmit- 
ted its  news;  this  gave  the  AP  a  big 
news  break  when,  even  before  the 
United  States  received  official  word 
from  Tokyo,  Emperor  Hirohito  an- 
nounced his  country's  surrender. 

And  in  1956,  now  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  press  but  again  a 


"ham"  operator,  he  heard  the  SOS 
following  the  Andrea  Doria-Stock- 
holm  collision  off  Nantucket, 
switched  to  the  frequency  being 
used  for  emergency  transmission, 
and,  out  of  old  loyalty  to  the  Her- 
ald Tribune,  provided  that  paper 
with  a  seven -hour  "phone  patch" 
in  which  reporters  were  able  to  hear 
all  developments — the  "abandon 
ship"  order,  rescue  efforts,  and 
other  ships'  communications. 

Many  of  the  "hams"  in  the  RCA 
group,  and  in  other  companies  as 
well,  are  active  in  the  MARS  net- 
work, hooking  up  phone  connec- 
tions between  men  in  Vietnam  and 
their  families  at  home.  The  system 
has  grown  to  the  point  where,  as 
Army  MARS  Chief  Liscombe  de- 
clares, "there  is  no  doubt  that, 
along  with  the  amateurs  in  the  mil- 
itary service,  the  civilian  members 
of  MARS  are  making  the  greatest 
single  public  service  contribution 
in  the  history  of  amateur  radio." 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  RCA  Electronic  Age,  Winter  1967-68 
issue. 


QUOTES 

Behold  the  turtle.  He  makes  progress  only  when  he  sticks  his  neck 
out. — James  B.  Conant  in  Distilled  Wisdom. 

Good  writers  are  not  those  with  the  largest  vocabulary  of  difficult 
words,  but  those  who  have  mastered  the  simple  words. — Gustav 
Hasford. 

Don't  try  to  grapple  with  the  event  of  death  with  logic;  but  meet  it 
with  faith. — Elizabeth  Yates  in  Up  the  Golden  Stair. 
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King  of  the  Base  Stealers 


THE  great  Ty  Cobb  was  noted  for  his  daring  base  running.  In 
1915  the  "Georgia  Peach"  had  established  one  of  the  greatest 
records  in  baseball  by  stealing  96  bases  for  the  season!  This  out- 
standing pilfering  of  bases  stood  as  a  record  for  nearly  45  years. 

Maury  Wills,  an  unwanted  ballplayer,  because  of  his  frailness 
and  size,  knocked  around  the  sport  for  years  and  was  now  playing 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  as  a  shortstop.  In  1962,  this  obscure 
player  made  the  baseball  world  stand  up  and  take  notice.  The 
start  of  a  great  chain  of  events  began  on  April  13.  The  Dodger  short- 
stop stole  his  first  base  of  the  young  season.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
his  total  had  grown  to  eight.  Few  people  noticed;  base  stealing 
hadn't  meant  much  at  the  time.  His  record  began  to  rise;  by  the  end 
of  May,  the  swift -legged  player  had  twenty -seven  bases.  June,  it  had 
risen  to  forty -two.  July  brought  his  total  to  fifty -two. 

The  small  athlete  had  brought  new  excitement  to  the  game,  for 
whenever  he  got  on  base  the  fans  would  chant  "Go-go-go  Maury." 
It  seemed  to  add  extra  go-power  to  his  slight  body.  By  the  end  of 
August  he  had  stolen  seventy-three  bases.  The  big  question  was, 
"Could  he  keep  up  this  amazing  running  power?"  His  small  body  had 
taken  a  severe  beating  from  the  collisions  and  slides  in  the  hard- 
packed  dirt  of  the  base  paths.  The  determined  player  had  resorted 
to  belly  sliding  in  order  to  proceed  with  his  larceny.  His  156th  game 
of  the  season  became  his  most  cherished  one,  for  in  this  game  he  had 
reached  his  peak  and  matched  the  ancient  record  of  Cobb's  96.  Be- 
fore this  game  was  over  he  had  added  an  extra  one. 

When  the  season  was  over  Maury  had  achieved  a  new  base-steal- 
ing record  of  104.  What  had  brought  on  this  amazing  power  to  a 
player  who  was  unwanted  and  considered  washed-up  in  the  sport? 
Let's  just  say  it  was  an  element  called  "determination"  for  we  all 
have  it.  Once  you  set  your  sights  on  a  goal  and  try  hard  enough  to 
achieve  it  and  you  have  the  ability,  you're  sure  to  make  the  grade. 
Didn't  Maury  Wills  prove  this? 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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So  Well  (Remembered 


By  Dan  Ross 


Nancy  meets  her  college  sweetheart  at  the  reunion 


IT  HAD  been  Jack's  idea  to  at- 
tend their  college  reunion.  In 
fact,  he  had  seemed  very  enthusias- 
tic about  it.  So  Nancy  Foster,  who 
always  tried  to  be  an  understanding 
and  considerate  wife,  reluctantly 
agreed  to  attend  the  two-day  event 
on  the  Hey  wood  campus.  She  agreed 
even  though  she  knew  it  could  mean 
an  encounter  with  the  man  she  still 
loved. 

Not  that  she  didn't  love  Jack! 
But  the  romance  with  this  stout, 
jolly  husband  of  hers  had  been  a 
thing  that  had  evolved  gradually. 
There  had  been  no  sudden  white- 
heat  of  love,  no  running  off  for  a 
secret  marriage,  none  of  the  trim- 
mings Nancy  imagined  as  part  of  an 
extravagant  passion.  Instead  she 
and  Jack  had  found  they  enjoyed 
each  other's  company,  had  similar 


tastes  and  backgrounds  and  so  had 
decided  to  marry.  If  a  healthy  fam- 
ily of  three  boys  ranging  from  nine 
to  sixteen,  a  modest  home  in  a  good 
development,  and  a  pleasant  stand- 
ard of  living  in  keeping  with  Jack's 
position  as  a  company  accountant 
meant  anything,  they  had  a  fine 
marriage. 

Yet  Nancy  was  never  entirely 
satisfied,  never  certain  this  was  the 
life  destiny  had  intended  for  her. 
And  it  gave  her  strong  pangs  of 
guilt  when  she  had  these  lapses  in- 
to nostalgia,  because  she  was  happy 
and  proud  of  her  family  most  of  the 
time.  But  there  was  this  other  man 
she  still  loved,  if  only  with  a  tiny 
segment  of  herself.  And  the  knowl- 
edge made  her  uneasy. 

It  was  the  only  reason  she  had 
hesitated    to    attend    the    reunion. 
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She  was  certain  Bob  Leslie  would 
be  there.  As  one  of  the  top  athletes 
and  most  popular  men  on  the  cam- 
pus he  was  bound  to  turn  up.  And 
she  wondered  how  he  felt  about  her. 
Wondered  how  much  he  remember- 
ed? After  all,  he  had  begged  her  to 
elope  with  him  and  she'd  refused. 

Bob  Leslie  had  been  two  years 
ahead  of  her  in  college  and  he'd 
graduated  shortly  after  she  had 
turned  down  his  offer  of  marriage. 
It  was  more  than  a  year  later  when 
she  first  met  Jack  and  entered  into 
the  long,  pleasant  relationship  that 
had  extended  through  the  balance 
of  her  college  year  and  a  couple  of 
years  in  business  until  they  were 
married. 

From  one  of  her  girl  friends  of  the 
era  she'd  learned  that  Bob  had 
married  a  girl  from  his  hometown 
which  was  close  to  the  Hey  wood 
campus.  She  didn't  know  just  when 
this  had  happened,  but  believed  it 
was  right  after  he  graduated. 

Jack's  mother  was  staying  with 
the  boys  during  their  brief  visit 
back  to  Heywood,  and  so  they  were 
free  to  relax  and  enjoy  themselves. 
As  they  stepped  from  their  car  to 
study  the  familiar  colonial  brick 
buildings  and  the  stately  elms 
shading  the  green  lawns  of  the  cam- 
pus, Jack  turned  to  her  with  a 
broad  smile. 

"How  about  that?"  he  said,  "Isn't 
this  really  something?  We're  going 
to  have  a  fine  time!  I  hear  a  record 
crowd  is  coming  for  the  reunion.  We 
ought  to  meet  all  our  old  friends." 

Nancy,  a  pretty  and  poised  bru- 
nette of  thirty-nine,  quietly  said, 
"I  suppose  so." 


AND  of  course  they  did.  More  than 
l  three-quarters  of  the  old  crowd 
turned  up  for  the  event.  And,  as 
Nancy  had  suspected,  prominent 
among  them  were  Bob  Leslie  and 
his  wife,  Alice.  They  met  the  first 
day  and  Nancy's  heart  beat  faster 
as  she  confronted  the  clearly  aging 
but  still  handsome  Bob.  He  had  put 
on  some  weight  and  his  brown  hair 
was  receding,  and  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  forced  heartiness  about 
him  though  he  was  still  as  charm- 
ing as  ever. 

In  no  time  at  all  he  threw  his 
arms  around  Nancy  and  gave  her 
a  kiss  full  on  the  lips.  Then  he 
turned  to  proudly  tell  her  husband 
and  his  wife,  "Don't  you  two  get 
a  lot  of  wrong  ideas!  It's  just  we  were 
very  good  friends  in  the  old  days." 

"I'm  sure  you  must  have  been," 
Alice  Leslie  said  dryly.  She  was  a 
crisp,  slender  blonde  who  held  an 
important  executive  position  with  a 
firm  in  New  York.  It  developed  that 
Bob  was  a  salesman  with  the  same 
company. 

"I'm  addressing  the  class  to- 
night," Bob  said  with  pride.  "So 
I'll  be  busy  with  my  speech  until 
then.  But  tomorrow  night  at  the 
dance  we  must  all  get  together." 

"That  would  be  nice,"  Nancy 
said  in  a  small  voice.  She  worried 
that  her  husband  or  Alice  Leslie 
might  have  noticed  the  strong 
bond  between  Bob  and  her.  For 
that  brief  second  of  their  kiss  had 
told  her  Bob  still  felt  the  same 
way  about  her  as  he  had  years  ago. 
Their  love  was  still  a  living  thing. 

To  her  relief,  Jack  didn't  seem  too 
much  impressed  by    Bob  at  all.  He 
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was  too  busy  renewing  a  lot  of 
other  friendships.  Though  at  din- 
ner when  Bob  gave  a  rousing,  sen- 
timental speech  he  did  comment, 
"Quite  a  guy!  Even  if  he  is  a  little 
corny." 

Nancy  gave  him  a  reproving  look. 
"I  don't  think  he's  corny  at  all! " 

"Most  women  wouldn't,"  was 
Jack's  oblique  remark. 

Nancy  was  never  certain  how 
Bob  managed  to  maneuver  her  out 
onto  the  moonlit  campus  alone. 
She  remembered  that  after  dinner 
he  and  his  wife  had  come  to  chat 
with  them.  And  then  Bob  had  com- 
plained of  the  room  being  stuffy 
and  suggested  a  stroll  in  spite  of 
Alice's  acid  resistance.  In  the  end 
it  had  been  settled  by  Alice  and 
Jack  remaining  behind  to  talk  with 
friends  while  Bob  escorted  her  out 
onto  the  shadowed  campus. 

Almost  at  once  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  again.  She  was 
upset  and  troubled  by  this  and 
pulled  away  from  him.  "Bob!  You're 
forgetting  it's  been  almost  twenty 
years!  We're  both  happily  married 
people!" 

"Not  me!"  he  said  quickly,  his 
handsome  face  staring  down  at  her 
with  an  earnest  expression.  "I'll 
always  regret  you  didn't  elope  with 
me  that  night.  And  if  you  had  the 
courage  we  could  start  our  lives 
over  again  now.  It's  not  too  late." 

She  shook  her  head.  "Don't  talk 
that  way.  Let's  go  back  inside." 

"You  haven't  changed,"  Bob  re- 
proached her.  "It  was  your  lack  of 
courage  which  ruined  our  lives  then 
and  you're  ready  to  do  it  again." 

Tears  brimmed  in  her  eyes.  "I've 


always  liked  you,  Bob.  Don't  spoil 
things.  At  least  we  have  a  memory. 
Let's  hold  on  to  that!  And  it's  no 
longer  a  lack  of  courage  that  holds 
me  back.  Its  loyalty  to  Jack  and 
responsibility  to  him  and  my  boys." 
Bob  shook  his  head.  "Life  isn't 
meant  to  be  lived  in  careful  com- 
mitments. Think  it  over!  There's 
still  time  for  us." 

NANCY  lay  awake  long  after 
Jack  had  lapsed  into  the  gen- 
tle snoring  that  always  heralded 
the  arrival  of  his  first  deep  sleep. 
The  moonlight  streamed  in  the  dor- 
mitory window  and  she  thought  how 
old  and  life -weary  they  all  were. 
How  changed!  All  except  Bob!  He 
had  retained  his  courage  and  init- 
iative. He  had  offered  her  a 
chance  to  relive  their  romance,  but 
she  had  again  been  too  cowardly  to 
accept  his  challenge. 

She  would  have  left  the  reunion 
feeling  the  same  about  Bob  and 
with  a  shadow  of  guilt  had  not  Alice 
sought  her  out  the  next  day  while 
the  men  were  playing  golf.  They 
sat  on  a  bench  on  the  campus  and 
Alice  suddenly  began  to  talk  in  a 
confiding  tone. 

"Since  you  know  Bob  so  well  I 
feel  I  should  tell  you  something." 
Alice  said.  "Our  marriage  is  not  in 
a  healthy  state.  In  fact,  I've  given 
him  notice  that  unless  he  changes 
drastically  I'm  leaving  him." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Nancy  said  faintly, 
wishing  the  other  woman  hadn't 
told  her. 

"He's  lazy,"  Alice  sighed.  "Al- 
ways has  been.  I  got  him  this  pres- 
ent job  and  he's  almost  sure  to  lose 
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it.  I  don't  know  what  then.  In  spite 
of  that  hearty,  manly  facade  of  his, 
he's  really  a  child.  A  selfish  kind  of 
child.  He  doesn't  mind  whom  he 
hurts  and  never  considers  the  fu- 
ture." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  him  in  that 
way,"  Nancy  said. 

Alice  gave  her  a  crisp  smile.  "It's 
always  been  the  same  with  him.  We 
went  together  from  high  school  days. 
And  I'll  give  you  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  crazy  thing  he  does.  We 
eloped  and  had  a  secret  marriage 
while  he  was  still  in  college.  Not 
even  our  parents  knew  about  it." 

"I  see,"  Nancy  said,  and  she  was 
certain  she  knew  how  it  happened. 
Bob  had  turned  to  Alice  in  a  pique 
after  she  had  refused  to  elope  with 
him. 

"Not  everything,  you  don't," 
Alice  said  dryly.  "After  we  had  been 
married  a  few  months  we  had  a 
quarrel.  And  in  a  fit  of  rage  he 
proposed  to  one  of  his  many  girl 
friends  here  at  the  college  and  ask- 


ed her  to  elope  with  him."  She 
paused.  "Luckily  she  had  the  sense 
to  refuse  or  we  would  have  all  been 
thrown  into  a  terrible  mess.  That's 
the  sort  of  person  Bob  was  and  still 
is." 

Nancy  sat  there  too  dazed  to 
answer  right  away.  Though  Alice 
had  not  said  so,  she  was  sure  the 
blonde  woman  knew  she  had  been 
the  girl,  and  had  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  her  the  truth  about 
Bob.  She  tried  to  make  conversa- 
tion and  was  happily  rescued  when 
two  other  wives  joined  them. 

So  she  left  Heywood  without 
speaking  to  Bob  again.  And  on  the 
drive  back  home  she  stared  out  at 
the  passing  scenery  with  a  dreamy 
happiness.  The  shadow  of  that  lost 
love  no  longer  haunting  her.  She 
felt  secure  in  the  knowledge  it  had 
not  been  cowardice  but  a  growing 
maturity  that  had  made  her  reject 
Bob's  offer  long  years  ago.  And  the 
true  love  she'd  found  made  her 
reject  him  again  the  other  night. 


QUOTES 

If  dreams  all  came  true,  one   would   fear   to   fall   asleep. — Neil 
Eskelin. 

Education  is  what  gives  you  the  ability  to  hold  your  tongue. — Dublin 
Opinion. 

Insanity  is  hereditary.  You  can  get  it  from  your  children. — Sam 
Levenson. 

Work  is  a  fine  thing  if  it  doesn't  take  too  much  of  your  spare 
time. — Herbert  V.  Prochnow  in  Successful  Farming. 
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The  Junior  Airman  and  His  Bride 


By  Wayne  E.  Oates 


This  article  also  applies  to  the  soldier  and  sailor 


BY  NOW  you  have  found  that 
your  bride  (or  husband)  is 
someone  who  is  ever  present.  Your 
room-mate  in  school  or  the  guys  in 
the  barracks  could  get  into  your 
hair  and  you  could  just  walk  off 
and  leave  them  for  a  while.  Now, 
when  you  walk  off  and  leave  your 
bride  (or  husband  as  the  case  may 
be)  this  provokes  a  major  crisis  call- 
ing for  some  sort  of  "summit  meet- 
ing" to  get  things  straight. 

Whereas  you  saw  each  other  on 
"dress  parade"  when  you  were 
courting,  now  you  see  each  other 
under  all  the  conditions  of  life  — 
early  in  the  morning,  at  mid-after- 
noon, and  rarely  "dressed  up"  for 
each  other.  The  husband  sees  the 
wife  in  her  curlers  with  cold  cream 
on  her  face. 

The  wife  sees  the  husband  when 
he  does  not  want  to  talk  to  anybody 
and  that  means  her!  The  patience 
quotient  was  very  high  when  you 
were  courting  because  each  has 
some  degree  of  eagerness  to  please 


each  other.  Now  a  failure  of  com- 
munication as  to  when  you  were 
to  meet  each  other  after  getting 
off  duty  and  work  means  that  some- 
body doesn't  love  somebody  any- 
more. 

There  is  only  one  thing  wrong 
with  all  these  things.  They  are  not 
so!  These  are  the  growing  pains 
through  which  every  marriage  be- 
tween imperfect,  human  men  and 
women  go  as  they  grow  from  the 
boys  and  girls  they  were  when 
they  were  married  into  men  and  wo- 
men who  stay  married  and  learn 
more  and  more  mature  ways  of  lov- 
ing each  other.  Someone  has  said 
that  anybody,  without  trying,  can 
take  a  perfect  husband  and  a  per- 
fect wife  and  develop  a  good  mar- 
riage. But  only  those  who  have 
character  and  spiritual  strength 
from  God  can  take  an  imperfect 
husband  and  an  imperfect  wife  in 
a  handicapped  and  frustrating  set 
of  circumstances  and  make  a  good 
marriage   of   it.    This    is    so.    But 
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the    question    is:    How?    Let    me 
suggest  some  ways. 

Your  Need  for  Rest 

First,  the  frustrations  of  low 
income  push  the  wife  toward  work- 
ing in  order  to  supplement  the  low 
pay  of  the  service.  The  E-l,  E-2, 
E-3,  and  E-4  man  receives  pay  be- 
low the  so-called  poverty  level. 
Yet  he  is  the  one  who  is  most  in 
need  of  the  comfort  and  security 
that  a  good  wife  and  his  own  apart- 
ment can  provide.  Yet  she  must 
work  if  the  pay  is  to  last  as  long  as 
the  month  does.  Therefore,  the  first 
thing  you  must  do  as  a  married 
young  couple  is  to  realize  your 
need  for  rest  in  the  face  of  the  fa- 
tigue of  both  your  work  schedules. 
Save  energy  and  gasoline,  money 
and  time  by  using  the  weekend, 
especially  Sundays,  for  extra  rest. 
You  will  find  that  one  meeting  at 
the  chapel  or  a  nearby  church  will 
get  you  out  of  each  other's  hair 
for  a  while  and  renew  you  for  spend- 
ing some  time  at  rest  in  the  after- 
noon. It  will  surprise  you  to  see 
how  much  of  your  anxiety  is  not  so 
much  about  having  too  little  money 
as  it  is  about  having  too  little  rest 
and  time  with  each  other.  Plan 
your  time  so  as  to  be  together  and 
have  energy  for  communicating 
with  each  other.  God  meant  for  you 
to  be  together. 

Learn  How  to  Get  Along 
Without  Each  Other 

In  the  second  place,  you  will 
find  that  the  military  puts  many 
a  wall  between  your  being  together. 


Therefore,  you  must  learn  how  to 
get  along  with  each  other,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  must  learn  how 
to  get  along  without  each  other's 
being  right  with  you  at  all  times. 
One  practical  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  keep  each  other  informed  at  all 
times  of  what  you  are  doing.  This  is 
not  in  order  to  check  up  on  each 
other,  but  it  is  to  fill  in  the  void  of 
your  absences  with  reports  to  each 
other  of  what  you  are  doing.  Though 
you  may  have  to  be  separated  for 
lengths  of  time,  be  so  knowledge- 
able of  each  other's  routine  that 
you  can  imagine  what  each  one  is 
doing  most  of  the  time. 

Learn  What  Comes  First 
in  Your  Budget 

In  the  third  place,  come  to  terms 
with  each  other  as  to  what  items  in 
your  budget  take  first  place,  what 
items  take  second  place,  third 
place,  and  no  place  at  all.  Both  in 
the  spending  of  your  time  and  your 
money,  decide  what  your  absolute 
necessities  are,  what  your  optional 
needs  are  and  what  you  can  get 
along  without.  Every  marriage 
tends  to  stand  or  fall  on  the  kinds 
of  things  the  couple  agrees  that 
they  can  get  along  without.  It  may 
be  expensive  entertainment  (There 
is  much  in  most  city  situations  that 
is  absolutely  free).  It  may  be  ciga- 
rettes (Now  is  a  good  time  to  go  on  a 
"good  health"  adventure  by  cut- 
ting out  this  expensive  habit).  It 
may  be  that  the  clothing  habit  is 
one  that  has  provided  the  wife  or 
husband  with  relief  from  anxiety 
by  buying  something  new  (Now  is 
a  good  time  for  a  young  bride  to 
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take  a  course  in  sewing  at  the 
local  sewing  machine  company  or 
Y.W.C.A.). 

It  might  be  transportation  costs 
that  are  eating  you  up  financially 
(Now  is  a  good  time  to  learn  how  to 
walk  rather  than  ride,  hike  rather 
that  joy  ride,  learn  how  to  get  along 
without  mother  rather  than  to  go 
back  home  by  riding  all  night  and 
going  off  limits  with  a  weekend 
pass.  Why  not  substitute  a  tele- 
phone call  instead?)  It  may  be  that 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  buy- 
ing things  on  credit  and  paying 
high  interest  rates  (Now  is  the  time 
you  can  begin  the  happy  practice 
of  paying  cash  for  what  you  get.  If 
you  cannot,  it  is  a  good  sign  that 
you  are  living  beyond  your  means.) 
All  of  this,  seen  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Christian  faith  shows 
that  you  have  decided  to  learn  from 
the  discipline  you  accept  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  After  all  discipline 
really  means  that  you  have  made  a 
disciple  of  yourself. 

Include  Each  Other  in  All 
Major  Decisions 

In  the  fourth  place,  as  a  young 
married  couple  you  have  started 
your  marriage  as  a  way  of  becoming 
independent  of  your  fathers  and 
mothers  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
coming dependent  upon  each  other. 
You  have  the  job  on  your  hands  of 
learning  how  to  include  each  other 
in  every  major  decision  of  your  lives 
and  most  of  the  minor  ones.  This 
means  that  you  have  left  father 
and  mother  and  are  cleaving  to  each 
other  instead.  This  requires  that 
you  till  up  the  empty  place  left  in 


your  lives  upon  having  left  your 
parents.  Who  will  fill  the  empty 
place?  May  I  suggest  that  you  must 
turn    to    two    sources    of   strength. 

Two  Sources  of  Strength 

You  must  let  God  be  your  source 
of  refuge  and  strength.  Even  though 
you  are  married,  you  have  an  inde- 
pendent as  well  as  a  shared  rela- 
tionship to  God.  Therefore,  let  me 
suggest  that  you  begin  a  personal 
prayer  life  and  a  shared  prayer  life 
with  your  husband  or  wife.  A  very 
fine  little  book  to  help  you  begin 
this  would  be  John  Baillies's  Diary 
of  Private  Prayer.  Also,  you  should 
want  to  involve  your  mate  in  shared 
prayer. 

In  the  second  place,  you  are  go- 
ing to  need  people  of  the  generation 
beyond  your  own  with  whom  to  con- 
verse and  from  whom  to  seek  en- 
couragement, guidance  and  plain 
information  that  only  experienced 
people  have.  The  church  is  the  best 
place  to  meet  these  people.  All 
evidence  of  rank  and  position  is  not 
erased  here,  but  it  is  at  least  low- 
ered in  importance  here.  Here  a  col- 
onel can  be  on  somewhat  more 
equal  footing  that  he  is  in  the  com- 
mand position  in  the  air  force!  So, 
I  am  suggesting  that  you  seek  out 
persons  in  the  community  of  faith 
who  will  be  your  friends,  not  only 
of  an  older  generation,  but  people 
of  your  own  age.  You  need  both.  On 
this  basis  you  will  find  religion  to 
be  something  that  speaks  to  your 
every  day's  quietest  need  through 
the  prayers  you  lift  to  God  and  the 
fellowship  you  have  with  people 
in  the  chapel  or  church.  ■  ■ 
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Eager 

Little 
Nguyens 

By  Dorothy  C.  Haskin 


DOES  little  Nguyen  (to  use  a 
typical  Vietnamese  name) 
want  to  go  to  school? 

It  would  appear  so  from  the  thou- 
sands of  eager  little  Nguyens  who 
clamor  to  enter  Vietnam's  newly 
opened  private  school.  In  Vietnam 
the  Ministry  of  Education  takes 
two  approaches  to  education,  pub- 
lic and  private.  This  article  deals 
with  the  growing  number  of  private 
schools  that  are  being  opened  in 
cooperation  with  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Vietnam,  the  American 
Chaplain's  Corps  and  other  inter- 
ested individuals. 

It  is  the  children  who  are  the  true 
sufferers  of  war.  They  are  the  ones 


Little  Nguyen  wants  to  learn. 


who  have  security,  food  and  love 
stripped  from  them,  without  their 
understanding  why.  They  are  left 
howling  and  frightened,  often  with- 
out anyone  to  care  for  them.  One 
way  Americans  are  helping  the  for- 
lorn children  of  Vietnam  is  by  sup- 
plying them  with  schools. 

THESE  schools  come  into  exist- 
ence in  different  ways.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  Andrew 
McMillan  school- at  Ben  Cat,  they 
are  built  by  donations  from  Army 
personnel.  Andrew  McMillan  took 
an  interest  in  the  homeless  Viet- 
namese children.  One  Christmas 
Eve      when      he      was      delivering 
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V. 


Our  help  to  the  Vietnamese  includes  educating  the  children. 


Schools  are  set  up  in  Vietnam  through  the  cooperation  of  the  local  churches, 
American  charitable  organizations,  and  GIs. 


In  most  cases,  the  demand  for  schooling  is  so  great  that  only  one  child  in  a  family 
can  be  permitted  to  attend  school. 


Christmas  gifts  to  some  of  them,  a 
hand  grenade  was  thrown  into  his 
jeep,  killing  him,  spilling  the  gifts 
all  over  the  road.  His  buddies  have 
collected  sufficient  funds  to  build 
a  school. 

Others  are  built  by  the  members 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Viet- 
nam, or  other  religious  groups.  Fifty 
of  these  schools  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  World  Vision  International. 
The  reason  for  this  seems  obvious. 
The  American  military  have  soft 
hearts  and  will  gladly  help  while 
in  Vietnam  but  in  order  to  conduct 
a  school  year  after  year,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  someone  to  be  in  charge 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Secondly,  it 
takes  money  to  run  a  school  and 
World   Vision   International   has   a 


sponsorship  program  which  contrib- 
utes money  to  cover  many  of  the 
expenses.  As  of  March  1969,  8,000 
children  were  being  cared  for  and 
2,000  children  needed  sponsors. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  make  the 
program  personal  to  the  sponsor  in 
the  United  States.  He  contributes 
$12  each  month  and  a  certain  child 
is  assigned  to  him.  A  picture  of  the 
child  is  sent  him  with  a  few  facts 
such  as  these: 


I  am  a  little  boy  living  in  Vietnam 
and  attending  Ham  Long  School.  Here 
I  am  well  cared  for  and  given  Chris- 
tian training.  My  parents  are  living 
but  are  unable  to  provide  for  me.  I 
am  in  good  health.  Thank  you  for 
caring. 
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An  appeal  to  help  children  who  are  eager  to  learn 


Then,  as  much  as  the  war  allows, 
the  sponsor  and  child  correspond. 
World  Vision  International  has  a 
headquarters  in  Saigon  where  let- 
ters are  translated,  like  this  one: 

Dear  Sponsor: 

How  are  you  in  these  days?  I  am 
now  sending  my  thankfulness  to  you 
for  your  good  heart  and  love  to  me. 

My  name  is  Vong,  the  Cuong.  I  am 
now  9  years  old,  with  your  help.  I  am 
studying  in  the  2nd  grade  in  this 
school.  I  should  thank  you  once  more 
for  your  love  and  help  to  me.  Dear 
sponsor,  I  love  my  school-life  very 
much.  There  are  many  things  to 
learn  in  school,  such  as  Chinese, 
Vietnamese,  and  the  Bible,  etc. 
There  we  have  teachers  constantly 
teaching  us,  guiding  us  and  helping 
us  whenever  we  find  any  difficulty 
in  the  lessons.  There  are  also  class- 
mates to  play  with  and  to  study 
with.  I  fee]  extremely  happy  now. 

Dear  sponsor,  please  remember 
me  in  your  prayer.  Thank  you. 

May  God  richly  bless  you. 

Love, 

Written  by  teacher 

for  VONG,  the  Cuong 


WHAT  the  child  receives  varies 
from  school  to  school,  de- 
pending upon  the  war  situation. 
The  schools  are  located  as  far  south 
as  Quan  Long  and  as  far  north  as 
Hue.  Whenever  possible  a  room  in  a 
church  is  remodeled  into  a  class- 
room and  a  limit  of  40  pupils  in  each 


6x8  meter  classroom  is  imposed. 

Most  of  the  children  receive  some 
medical  attention.  Relief  goods, 
which  are  shipped  under  the  United 
States  government's  A.  I.  D.  pro- 
gram and  Viet  Kits  (tablet,  ruler, 
pencils  and  such  in  a  plastic  bag) 
made  by  churchwomen  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  are  given  to  the  children. 

Even  clothes  are  distributed.  The 
college  department  and  senior 
young  people  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Van  Nuys,  California, 
made  300  pairs  of  pajamas.  (They 
will  become  street  clothes  when 
they  reach  Vietnam.)  Other  churches 
have  made  a  lesser  number. 

The  entire  program  is  under  the 
supervision  of  two  national  commit- 
tees. One  committee  makes  policies 
affecting  the  nationals  and  the 
other  makes  decisions  regarding 
teaching  personnel.  This  protects 
the  Americans  from  occasional  na- 
tional displeasure  against  foreigners. 
Teacher-training  courses  are  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Thuy,  a  grad- 
uate in  science  from  Saigon  Univer- 
sity and  the  Bible  curriculum  is 
supervised  by  Miss  Bay,  a  college 
graduate  in  the  field  of  education. 

All  in  all,  it  is  considered  a 
"prime-the-pump"  program.  The 
hope  being  that  what  American  in- 
genuity is  able  to  start  Vietnamese 
zeal  will  continue.  ■  ■ 

LACKLASH.— Disciplining  the  child 
hurts  the  parent  more  than  the  child; 
that's  why  so  little  of  it  is  done. — W.  N. 
Rieger. 
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Only  a  Peanut 


By  Hazel  E.  Howard 


A  YOUNG  man  who  committed 
suicide  in  New  York  City  left 
a  note  which  read:  "I  am  not  really 
needed,  not  by  anybody.  Nobody 
gives  a  hang  about  me.  I'm  just  a 
peanut  in  Yankee  Stadium." 

In  all  probability  he,  like  thou- 
sands of  people  today,  had  asked 
himself,  "What  am  I?  What  good 
am  I?"  Not  finding  the  answers,  he 
decided  to  end  it  all. 
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George  Washington  Carver  might 
well  have  said,  "I'm  just  a  peanut . . . 
a  good-for-nothing  peanut." 

His  father  a  slave,  had  died  be- 
fore George  was  born,  early  in  1864 
on  the  Carver  plantation  near  Dia- 
mond Grove,  Missouri.  On  a  cold 
February  night,  night  riders,  gal- 
loping through  the  countryside  un- 
der their  black  flag  plundering,  set- 
ting fire  to  buildings  and  stealing 


Story  of  a  great  Negro  leader 


slaves  to  sell  down  the  river,  made 
off  with  the  young  mother,  and  the 
sickly  baby. 

Moses  Carver  gave  a  man  a  $300 
racehorse  to  try  to  find  them.  A 
few  days  later  he  returned  with  the 
baby.  Mary  had  disappeared.  The 
Carvers  raised  George  and  his  older 
brother  Jim  as  their  own  children. 

George,  weak,  spindly  and  black, 
with  a  high  squeaky  voice,  had 
every  reason  to  say:  "Why  was  I 
born?  I'm  only  a  little  black  pea- 
nut. I  don't  amount  to  a  row  of 
shucks." 

Instead,  he  asked  questions  of 
a  different  kind,  like:  "What  is  rain, 
Aunt  Sue?  What  is  snow?  Why  are 
some  flowers  red  and  others  yellow 
or  blue?" 

When  Mrs.  Carver  could  give  no 
answer,  he'd  mumble,  "I  gotta 
know.  I  gotta  find  out,"  and  off  he'd 
go  to  his  secret  garden,  concealed 
by  bushes.  There  he  experimented 
with  and  studied  plants  and  ferns 
in  tin  cans  and  gourds,  and  care- 
fully tended  "sick"  plants  neigh- 
bors gave  him,  nursing  them  back 
to  health. 

One  day  Sue  Carver  told  George 
she  had  no  time  to  teach  him  to 
knit  as  he  watched  her  nimble  fin- 
gers ply  the  needles.  "I  can  do  it," 
he  answered  and  trotted  outdoors, 
returning  with  two  turkey  feathers 
from  which  he  had  stripped  most 
of  the  barbs.  With  these  quills 
and  the  top  of  an  unraveled  old 
sock  and  a  mitten,  of  different  col- 
ors, he  proved  he  could  knit. 


Another  time,  he  slipped  into  a 
white  family's  parlor  and  stared  in 
wonder  at  the  first  portraits  he'd 
ever  seen.  "I  can  do  that,"  he  told 
himself.  Extracting  juice  from  poke- 
berries,  roots  and  herbs,  the  boy 
began  painting  on  cans,  rocks, 
wooden  pails,  anything  he  could 
find. 

The  only  book  the  little  fellow 
had  was  a  Webster's  Bluebacked 
Speller  over  which  he  pored  and 
taught  himself  to  read.  At  the  age 
of  10,  wearing  his  Sunday  suit, 
his  shoes  tied  around  his  neck,  he 
trudged  barefoot  10  miles  to  Neo- 
sho where  there  was  a  school  for 
Negroes.  Finding  a  home  with  Aunt 
Maria  and  Uncle  Andy  Watkins,  a 
middle-aged  colored  couple,  he  per- 
formed household  chores  and  at- 
tended the  school  next  door,  with 
its  backless  benches.  At  recess,  he'd 
jump  the  fence,  prop  a  book  against 
it  and,  standing  before  a  wooden 
bench,  bend  over  the  tin  washtub 
while  he  rubbed  garments  on  a  rib- 
bed washboard  and  studied. 

Soon  the  Negro  teacher  could 
teach  him  no  more,  so,  riding  atop 
a  swaying  load  of  furniture,  he  trav- 
eled with  a  family  75  miles  to  Ft. 
Scott,  Kansas. 

Arriving  there,  the  peaked,  un- 
dersized boy  told  the  white  ladies 
who  answered  his  knock,  "I  can 
cook,  mend,  bake,  wash,  iron.  Just 
give  me  a  chance."  And  they  did. 

Wandering  from  one  town  to  an- 
other in  search  of  an  education,  he 
graduated   from   high   school   when 
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he  was  19  and  opened  the  George 
Washington  Carver  laundry.  La- 
ter, hearing  about  Highland  Uni- 
versity, he  applied  for  admission 
and  passed  the  entrance  examina- 
tion. His  last  cent  was  spent  for  a 
railroad  ticket.  He  presented  his 
letter  of  acceptance  to  the  princi- 
pal. "I'm  George  Washington  Car- 
ver. I've  come  to  matriculate." 

"You've  what?"  exploded  the 
white  man,  while  students  in  the 
office  snickered.  He  read  the  let- 
ter and  handed  it  back.  "We  don't 
take  niggers  here." 

Even  then,  George  didn't  say, 
"I'm  only  a  peanut."  He  found  work 
and  continued  his  wanderings, 
seeking  an  open  door  to  knowledge. 
He  found  it  at  Iowa's  Simpson  Col- 
lege and  literally  "washed  and 
ironed"  his  way  through  until  a 
teacher  urged  him  to  give  up  his 
idea  of  becoming  an  artist — his 
flower  painting  had  received  honor- 
able mention  at  the  Chicago  Co- 
lumbian Exposition — and  concen- 
trate on  scientific  studies  at  Ames 
College  to  benefit  his  own  race. 

Receiving  his  degree  in  1894,  and 
teaching  chemistry  for  two  years 
while  he  worked  for  his  master  of 
science  degree,  George  answered 
the  urgent  call  from  Booker  T. 
Washington  to  help  him  at  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  in  Alabama.  There, 
without  laboratory  equipment,  he 
sent  his  13  students  on  scavenger 
hunts  through  alleys  and  dumps 
for  string,  tin  cans,  jars,  wire,  bot- 
tles, anything.  With  these  castoffs 
he  began  his  experiments. 

Soon  Dr.  Carver  was  teaching 
the  colored  women  to  cook,  can,  and 


preserve.  He  studied  the  soil  and 
persuaded  Alabama's  cotton-poor 
farmers  to  turn  to  peanut  raising 
and  give  the  worn-out  ground  a 
rest. 

In  time,  the  inevitable  happened. 
The  market  was  flooded  with  pea- 
nuts. The  farmers  came  to  him.  In 
that  day,  the  "  goobers"  were  con- 
sidered useful  only  to  feed  the  zoo 
monkeys  and  to  munch  at  baseball 
games.  So,  in  God's  Little  Work- 
shop, Professor  Carver  bowed  his 
head.  "Mr.  Creator,  I  want  to  know 
all  about  the  peanut." 

"Take  it  apart,  George,  and  re- 
solve it  into  its  elements,"  came 
the  answer.  Putting  his  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  physics  to  work, 
the  scientist  separated  the  water, 
fats,  oils,  gums,  resins,  sugars, 
starches,  pectoses,  pentosans  and 
amino  acids.  "Now  you  know  what 
the  peanut  is,"  the  Creator  told 
him. 

George  Carver  was  persistent. 
"Why  did  you  make  the  peanut?" 
Then  he  was  told  God  had  given 
three  laws:  compatibility,  temp- 
erature, and  pressure.  He  was  to 
put  the  constitutents  together, 
observing  these  laws . 

Dr.  Carver  went  to  work.  When 
he  had  produced  256  different  pro- 
ducts, the  peanut  market  was  en- 
dangered by  a  tariff  law  about  to 
be  passed.  Then  almost  60  years 
old,  Carver  headed  for  Washington 
to  appear  before  the  House  ways 
and  means  committee. 

Tidy,  neat,  his  clothes  clean 
and  pressed,  as  always,  by  him- 
self, he  stepped  off  the  train  wear- 
ing his  usual  golfing  cap,  green  al- 
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paca  coat,  brown -checked,  patched 
trousers,  a  Kelly  green  necktie  and 
the  invariable  rose  in  his  button- 
hole. 

Asking  a  redcap  the  way  to  the 
House  Office  Building.  Dr.  Carver 
was  told:  "Sorry,  Pop,  I  haven't 
got  time  to  talk.  I'm  waiting  for  a 
great  scientist  coming  on  this  train 
from  Alabama."  He  carried  his 
precious  box  of  samples  and  walked. 
The  last  to  speak  before  the  drowsy, 
bored  group,  his  time  was  cut  to  10 
minutes . 

His  audience  became  electrified 
as  they  listened.  When  he  checked 
his  watch,  they  ordered  him  to  con- 
tinue. 

For  an  hour  and  a-half  he  dis- 
played the  products  he  had  evolv- 
ed from  the  humble,  good-for-noth- 
ing peanut  — face  powder,  shaving 
cream,  shampoo,  printer's  ink,  milk, 
cream,  butter,  vinegar,  chili,  rel- 
ishes, Worcestershire  sauce,  cof- 
fee, breakfast  foods,  flavorings, 
paints,  wood  stains,  oil  dyes,  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  plastics,  to  name 
a  few. 

It  has  been  estimated  it  would 
require  three  freight  cars  to  carry 
samples  of  the  many  products 
George  Washington  Carver  dis- 
covered: 300  from  Alabama  clay, 
200  from  sweet  potatoes,  about  100 
from  pecans  and  a  large  number 
from  cotton,  besides  300  from  the 
peanut. 

The  black  scientist,  snubbed,  ig- 
nored, scoffed  and  jeered  at,  gave 
the  once  despised  peanut  respect- 
ability. 


So,  if  you  think  you  are  "only  a 
peanut,"  you  may  be  proud  of  the 
fact  when  you  consider  its  poten- 
tial. 

As  for  the  questions:  Who  am  I? 
What  good  am  I?  Why  am  I  here? 
they  can  be  answered  by  the  Word 
of  God. 

First:  You  are  a  human  being, 
created  in  the  image  of  the  eternal 
God  who  formed  you  from  the  dust 
of  the  earth  and  breathed  the 
breath  of  life  into  you  (Genesis  1:26, 
27;  2:7). 

Secondly;  God  said,"  I  have  creat- 
ed him  (man)  for  my  glory"  (Isaiah 
43:7).  You  are  here,  then,  to  glorify 
God.  "But,  how  can  I  do  that?"  you 
may  ask. 

The  Bible  gives  a  fivefold  an- 
swer. By  praise:  "Praise  Him  . . . 
glorify  Him"  (Psalms  22:23  KJV). 
By  good  works:  "Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven" 
(Matthew  5:16  KJV).  By  fruit- 
bearing:  "Herein  is  My  Father  glor- 
ified, that  ye  bear  much  fruit" 
(John  15:8  KJV).  By  spiritual  uni- 
ty: "That  ye  may  with  one  mind 
and  one  mouth  glorify  God,  even  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Romans  15:6  KJV).  Lastly,  by  en- 
tire consecration:  "For  ye  are 
bought  with  a  price;  therefore  glori- 
fy God  in  your  body  and  in  your 
spirit,  which  are  God's"  (1  Corin- 
thians 6: 20  KJV). 

Think  twice  before  you  say:  "I'm 
only  a  peanut!" 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  War  Cry. 
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GREAT  CHAPTERS  OF  THE  BIBLE:  PSALM  51 


A  Penitent  Soul  Prays 

By  Kyle  M.  Yates 


AFTER  one  full  year  of  agonizing  suffering  the  guilty  sinner  poured 
l  out  his  fervent  prayer  for  forgiveness  and  cleansing  and  renew- 
al. The  prophet  Nathan  came  with  his  strong  indictment,  Thou  art 
the  man.  It  was  an  hour  of  soul-searching  and  agony. 

In  the  course  of  that  titanic  struggle,  victory  came  to  his  troubled 
heart.  This  immortal  poem  tells  how  David  attained  the  victory.  It 
provides  the  directions  for  dealing  with  sin.  Step-by-step,  the  sinner 
made  his  way  to  full  forgiveness,  to  complete  cleansing,  and  to  a 
beautiful  renewal  to  former  participation  in  the  worship  life  of  his 
nation.  What  a  pathetic  picture  he  had  been!  How  sorely  he  had 
suffered!  Sin  had  torn  the  joy  from  his  heart  and  life.  Night  and  day 
he  had  suffered  as  he  tried  to  carry  the  load  on  his  own  person.  When 
genuine  penitence  came  he  was  ready  to  pray  for  forgiveness,  for 
holiness,  for  service. 

In  this  prayer  you  find  a  note  of  sin,  a  note  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity, a  note  of  repentance,  a  note  of  forgiveness,  a  note  of  testimony, 
and  a  note  of  assurance.  If  not  already,  one  of  these  days  you  will  rec- 
ognize something  of  the  riches  of  this  sublime  psalm.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  psalm  that  can  surpass  it.  It  is  intensely  personal 
and  individual.  It  fits  each  person.  It  presents  David  at  his  lowest 
and  at  his  best.  He  is  seen  as  the  chief  of  sinners  who  is  deeply  peni- 
tent. Step-by-step,  he  spelled  out  the  road  back  to  triumphant  vic- 
tory. The  sin-sick  soul  found  his  way  back  to  God.  He  found  all  the 
healing  that  he  sought.  It  is  an  exciting  picture  of  a  restored  soul 
finding  God  eternally  precious. 

Dr.  Yates  is  the  Distinguished  Professor  of  the  Bible,  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Tex.  76703 
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Next  month:  Matthew  5 

Lord,  Forgive 

For  one  who  had  sinned,  forgiveness  is  the  most  precious  gift  that 
can  be  given.  Mercy  is  the  one  plea  that  the  sinner  pleads.  He  knows 
God  well  enough  to  trust  him  for  full  forgiveness.  He  spreads  his  sins 
before  God.  The  psalmist  uses  three  words  to  picture  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "sin."  Pesha  reveals  the  idea  of  "rebellion,"  "trans- 
gression," or  "defection  from  allegiance  to  a  person."  Awon  (trans- 
lated "iniquity")  describes  the  state  into  which  a  heart  has  come  be- 
cause of  sin.  He  recognizes  ugly  depravity.  His  heart  is  warped,  twist- 
ed, and  depraved.  Hattath  (translated  "sin")  conveys  the  idea  of 
"missing  the  mark  or  aim."  Since  God  has  made  us  for  himself,  every 
sin  is  a  blunder  as  well  as  a  crime.  David  of  Bethlehem,  a  good  boy, 
nevertheless  had  made  serious  blunders  along  the  way.  Strangely 
enough,  the  best  person  in  all  the  land  had  become  a  vile  sinner, 
whose  sin  could  be  described  by  using  all  three  Hebrew  words  for  sin. 
What  an  example  of  one  who  had  missed  the  mark!  Grace  gave  him 
more  than  he  deserved. 

Lord,  Cleanse 

Even  a  sinner  wants  to  be  clean.  He  is  sick  of  sin.  He  wants  a  mir- 
acle. Sin  is  a  burden,  a  pollution,  a  cruel  bondage,  a  soiled  robe,  a 
blotched  record,  a  tragic  disease.  But  when  he  comes  into  the  holy 
presence  of  God,  he  must  be  clean  enough  for  the  divine  one.  He  uses 
three  words  to  describe  the  removal  of  guilt.  He  asks  for  God  to  blot 
out  or  cancel  or  erase  the  debt  already  recorded  on  the  divine  record. 
He  continues  by  asking  God  to  wash  thoroughly  as  one  would  wash 
soiled  garments.  His  final  prayer  asks  God  to  cleanse  me  as  one  would 
complete  the  work  of  rendering  white  or  clean  by  the  final  process 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  priest  to  pronounce  him  clean 
for  ritual  acceptance. 

Lord,  I  Confess 

His  confession  is  clear-cut,  honest,  sincere.  No  one  else  is  to 
blame.  All  the  responsibility  is  his.  Confession  is  as  important  as 
repentance.  Nathan  had  said:  "Thou  art  the  man!"  David  was  saying: 
"I  am  the  man!"  In  pathetic  frankness  the  sinner  casts  himself 
wholly  on  the  mercy  of  God.  He  wants  to  be  clean  to  stand  on  holy 
ground.  We  may  be  sure  that  Bathsheba  had  been  guilty  of  some  in- 
discretion or  sin  blame,  but  David  claims  all  the  sin  as  his  very  own. 
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Lord,  Restore  Soul  Music 

The  psalmist  had  enjoyed  sweet  music  in  the  days  before  this 
ugly  sin.  How  glorious  the  ringing  of  the  joybells!  Sin  had  destroyed 
or  silenced  the  music.  How  pathetic  to  think  of  souls  that  have  lost 
that  wondrous  note  of  rejoicing  and  divine  fellowship!  Only  in  a  holy 
cleanness  that  comes  after  forgiveness  and  cleansing  can  one  expect 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  joy.  That  note  of  rejoicing  must  not  be  lost. 
It  is  God's  sublime  gift  to  a  redeemed  soul  that  has  been  "washed  in 
the  blood  of  the  lamb." 

0  make  me  to  hear  joy.  The  psalmist  had  basked  in  those  high 
moments  of  holy  fellowship.  Gladness  and  joy  had  been  his  as  the 
Father  provided  rich  delights  too  precious  for  words.  Now  he  is  beg- 
ging for  the  full  restoration  of  all  those  joys.  The  bells  must  ring 
again.  This  is  the  way  to  joy  and  gladness. 

Lord,  Hide  Thy  Face  From  My  Sins 

The  sensitive  soul  is  making  sure  progress  when  he  becomes  con- 
cerned about  how  his  sins  must  look  to  the  holy  God.  Immediately, 
he  looked  critically  upon  his  sins.  He  wanted  those  sins  to  be  hidden 
far  away.  "Cease  to  gaze  on  them  in  displeasure."  In  this  same  vein 
he  asked  again:  Blot  out  all  my  transgressions.  He  was  asking  that 
another  effort  be  made  to  guarantee  that  no  vestige  of  sin  should  be 
left  for  God's  holy  eyes  to  see.  What  a  keen  sense  of  the  ugly  nature 
of  sin!  How  wonderful  to  have  such  a  strong  desire  for  a  clean  heart 
that  could  stand  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God  without  offending  him. 

Lord,  Create  a  Clean  Heart  Within  Me 

In  fervent  prayer  he  begs:  Bera  li  lev  tahor  ELOHIM.  He  uses  the 
same  verb  bora  that  had  been  used  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  when 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  created.  It  is  a  verb  that  is  used  of 
God's  creative  act.  David  asks  that  the  creative  miracle  be  repeated 
to  make  sure  that  his  heart  is  a  new  one  under  the  touch  of  the  divine 
Creator.  He  has  come  to  understand  that  sin  causes  a  fearful  damage 
to  the  heart.  A  divine  Creator  must  work.  Nothing  of  God's  mighty 
hand  can  perform  that  miracle.  Even  though  this  psalm  is  in  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  seed  of  the  new  birth  in  this 
statement.  A  heart  that  has  been  so  terribly  ruined  by  sin's  ravages 
needs  far  more  than  a  poultice  or  a  ritual  act.  The  praying  poet  dares 
ask  for  this  mighty  miracle.  He  is  in  dead  earnest  and  seeks  a  richer 
gift  than  man  can  imagine.  He  continues  with  that  beautiful  line, 
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and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.  The  vilest  sinner  can  pray  to  the 
holy  God.  In  one  breath  he  has  given  utterance  to  a  sublime  combi- 
nation of  requests  that  will  provide  rich  blessings  to  the  sinner.  In 
the  light  of  New  Testament  teaching,  the  sincere  man  of  prayer  can 
come  boldly  with  a  daring  request  like  this.  Our  Lord  has  unspeak- 
able promises  for  all  who  pray. 

Then  Will  I  Teach  Transgressors  Thy  Way 

Immediately  the  psalmist  records  his  sacred  vow.  He  has  made 
his  way  to  penitence,  forgiveness,  cleansing,  and  the  presence  of  the 
joybells  in  his  heart.  In  every  sense  he  is  a  new  creature.  He  now 
vows  that  he  will  endeavor  to  find  and  instruct  the  poor  sinners  who 
need  to  travel  the  same  road  that  he  has  traveled  until  they  can 
find  the  rich  joys  that  flood  his  soul.  They  must  be  brought  all  the 
way  to  God.  They  must  know  all  the  gifts  that  a  merciful  God  has  for 
sinful  men.  He  declares  that  he  will  become  a  witness,  a  soul  win- 
ner, a  faithful  shepherd  who  will  seek  and  find  and  bring  back 
those  who  have  sinned  because  of  his  example.  He  will  tell 
them  of  his  misery  and  heart-hunger  and  the  spiritual  poverty 
which  afflicted  him  during  the  days  before  Nathan  came  to  him.  He 
knows  the  way  back  home  to  a  loving  Father.  He  promises  to  use 
talking  and  singing  and  a  glowing  radiance  that  will  make  believers 
of  them.  He  will  stay  with  them  until  they  take  each  of  the  steps 
back  to  God.  He  will  seek  them,  find  them,  walk  with  them,  warn 
them,  woo  them,  and  win  them.  God  can  depend  on  him  to  carry 
out  all  these  promises.  By  preaching,  singing,  teaching,  witnessing, 
he  will  bring  them  home.  What  a  choice  array  of  joy  bell  ringers  will 
be  assembled  because  of  his  faithful  testimony! 

His  Strong  Confidence 

The  psalmist  had  a  powerful  assurance  that  God's  miracle  would 
be  seen  and  as  a  result  he  could  make  big  claims  and  assertions.  He 
knew  that  his  God  was  able  and  willing  and  ready.  His  whole  hope 
rested  upon  God's  character.  His  faithfulness  made  the  answer  cer- 
tain. His  boundless  grace  supplied  the  resources  for  all  the  claims. 
In  other  days  he  had  seen  that  grace  bring  the  answers.  The  assur- 
ance of  pardon  and  forgiveness  are  as  certain  as  the  divine  promises. 
In  this  belief  he  openly  prayed  for  everything  that  God  could  give  to 
bless  and  gladden  and  empower  him  for  the  victorious  life.  He  knew 
that  these  blessings  would  come.  The  eternal  God  wanted  him  to 
have  them.  In  spite  of  all  his  loathesome  sins  he  could  be  forgiven 
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and  washed  and  made  clean.  The  heavenly  music  could  be  brought 
back  into  his  life.  He  could  become  a  powerful  personal  witness  to 
bring  back  those  who  had  wandered  into  sin.  He  knew  that  victory 
could  be  his  as  he  brought  them  to  the  fold.  He  knew  God  so  well 
that  he  felt  free  to  declare  the  wondrous  things  he  would  give. 

Take  Not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  From  Me 

The  pathetic  psalmist  imagines  himself  as  one  who  has  been  ban- 
ished from  the  presence  of  God  and  watched  as  the  strong  hand 
snatched  from  his  presence  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  desperation  he  shud- 
ders at  the  thought  that  he  must  struggle  along  in  a  cruel  world  with- 
out the  mighty  arm  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  could  be  worse? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  words  came  from  the  praying 
lips  of  a  penitent  king  whose  sin  was  exceedingly  foul  and  ugly. 
What  punishment  could  be  more  drastic  and  devastating  than  to  be 
cast  away  from  God's  holy  presence  and  deprived  of  the  blessings 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  could  give?  His  plea  is  that  he  might  be  spar- 
ed such  penalties  and  that  full  cleansing  might  let  him  have  full  ac- 
cess to  the  Holy  Spirit  so  that  life  could  be  full  and  joyous. 


SOME  LESSONS  FROM  PSALM  51 

1.  The  terrifying  grip  of  sin. 

2.  The  utter  helplessness  of  the  sinner. 

3.  The  amazing  mercy  and  love  of  God. 

4.  The  unbelievable  simplicity  of  the  road  back  to  God. 

5.  The  abounding  assurance  of  full  healing  and  cleansing. 

6.  The  enthusiastic  response  of  the  redeemed  one. 

7.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  sacrifices  and  ritual. 

8.  The  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior. 
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^Jkeu   ^Dared  Jo  dJ>e   <Ujifferent 


By  John  Nemec 


BEN  relaxed  at  a  corner  table  in 
the  pub.  With  him  sat  two 
other  young  men,  apprentices  in 
the  printing  trade. 

"What'll  you  have?"  a  balding 
waiter  asked  them. 

"Water,"  Ben  replied. 

His  two  friends  laughed  and  or- 
dered beer.  "Ben  never  has  any- 
thing stronger  than  H2O"  one  boy 
explained  to  the  waiter. 

At  nineteen,  Ben  was  already  dif- 
ferent from  the  crowd.  He  did  not 
mind  being  different.  Nor  did  he 
mind  keeping  his  head  clear  from 
alcohol.  In  later  years  he  invented 
the  lightning  rod  and  the  first 
electrical  battery. 

Not  everyone  can  be  a  Ben  Frank- 
lin, but  independent  thinking  is 
nonetheless,  a  healthy  sign.  Many 
young  people  let  themselves  fall  in 
with  the  crowd,  allow  others  to  de- 
cide what  they'll  wear,  what  they'll 
eat  and  drink,  which  movies  to  see. 

Creative  thinking  depends  on 
the  will  to  be  a  little  different.  Ex- 
plorers,     artists,      and      inventors 


about  whom  we  read,  men  who 
helped  that  cause  of  mankind, 
wouldn't  have  gotten  off  first  base 
if  they  continually  "followed  the 
crowd." 

You  may  object,  "I  don't  want  to 
be  an  oddball."  Of  course  not.  But 
the  fear  of  independent  thought 
leads  to  conformity.  Soon  a  per- 
son is  afraid  to  offend  the  "gang" 
or  defy  convention.  He  then  be- 
comes an  oddball  in  the  true  sense: 
a  member  of  the  modern  conformist 
army. 

Michael  Faraday  liked  to  play 
in  the  streets  of  London,  as  any 
other  local  boy.  But  many  evenings 
he  would  sit  in  his  room  and  read 
books  on  electricity,  his  favorite 
subject.  Then  he  would  experiment 
on  his  own  little  machine,  using 
the  book  knowledge  he  had  gleaned. 
He  made  the  minutes  of  his  youth 
pay  off.  Later,  he  became  England's 
foremost  expert  on  electricity,  an 
author  and  lecturer  about  as  far 
removed  from  an  "oddball"  as  you 
can    get.    Faraday    didn't    let    the 
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crowd  rule  his  will. 

EVEN  some  Christian  mission- 
aries of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury felt  this  false  need  to  "be- 
long." Many  of  them  feared  going 
to  the  jungles  of  Africa.  "Let  the 
saints  go  into  the  darkness  and  dis- 
ease and  face  those  savages.  I'll 
stick  to  more  civilized  lands."  But 
there  were  many  who  dared  to 
preach  in  dark  Africa.  Mary  Sles- 
sor  was  one  of  those  dedicated  ones 
who  dared. 

An  incident  depicting  her  strong 
will  took  place  one  rainy  night  near 
the  village  of  the  Calabars.  Their 
chief  had  contracted  deadly  fever. 
Mary  walked  for  eight  hours 
through  a  deluge  of  rain  to  reach 
his  tent.  When  she  arrived,  she 
gave  him  medicine  that  might 
make  him  well.  As  she  knelt  beside 
the  gray-haired  chief  and  spoke 
gently  to  him,  a  tall  warrior  stepped 
in  front  of  her. 

"If  our  chief  dies,  then  twenty  of 
his  servants  and  three  of  his  wives 
must  also  die." 

Mary  nodded.  She  knew  tribal 
law.  "He  will  be  all  right.  God  will 
save  him." 

Disbelief  darkened  the  man's 
face.  "I  hope  so  very  much  your 
magic  works." 

Within  an  hour,  Mary's  medicine 
did  work.  The  chief  rallied  and  re- 
gained strength.  Gratefully  the 
missionary  woman  went  outside  his 
tent  and  led  the  Calabars  in  pray- 
er. It  was  her  goal  to  destroy  these 
pagan  ideas  of  "magic"  and  evil 
gods.  Her  success  is  evident  from 
the  fame  she  attained. 


ARE  you  leery  of  being  consider- 
ed an  "oddball?"  Forget  it. 
The  term  is  used  by  people  who  are 
afraid  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
conformity.  Actually,  they  are  a 
bit  jealous  of  someone  who  can 
think  for  himself. 

Take  the  case  of  Laurentius,  a 
teen-age  courier  in  the  old  Roman 
Army.  He  carried  messages  person- 
ally for  the  emperor.  And  always 
on  his  shoulder  Laurentius  bore  a 
pigeon.  He,  himself,  had  trained 
the  bird  as  a  homing  pigeon.  But 
his  friends  among  the  Roman  sol- 
diers laughed  at  his  winged  pet 
which  accompanied  him  every- 
where. 

"Watch  out  he  doesn't  fly  away 
and  take  you  with  him,"  one  sol- 
dier taunted. 

Then  one  day,  Emperor  Trajan 
called  Laurentius  to  his  tent.  "I 
have  a  message  for  you  to  bear, 
young  courier.  Decabalus  has  de- 
manded that  I  pay  tribute.  Go  to 
him  and  tell  him  to  calm  down  his 
troops  or  I  will  attack." 

Laurentius  nodded.  Decebalus 
was  king  of  the  warlike  Dacians. 
He  would  have  to  be  brought  into 
line. 

So  the  boy  went  off  with  his  pi- 
geon to  the  Dacian  camp  and  deliv- 
ered his  message. 

"Ha!"  King  Decebalus  laughed. 
"Your  emperor  threatens  me.  I 
go  to  meet  him  in  three  days,  to 
talk  of  peace.  But  as  we  talk  my 
men  shall  slay  him!" 

Then  Laurentius  was  thrown  in- 
to a  guarded  tent.  Quietly,  he  took 
out  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  his 
message,  telling  of  Decebalus'  plot 
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to  kill  Trajan.  He  tied  the  note  on 
his  pigeon's  leg  and  set  it  free.  Then 
the  boy  sat  back  and  prayed  that 
his  plan  would  work. 

Three  days  later  Decebalus  and 
his  escort  and  Laurentius  went  to 
meet  the  emperor. 

"I  come  to  talk  peace,"  the  pagan 
king  smiled. 

"Liar!"  Trajan  roared.  "I  know 
you  mean  to  assassinate  me.  Now 
take  your  troops  and  return  to  the 
river,  or  my  army  will  destroy  you." 

Amazed,  Decebalus  turned  tail 
and  went  back  home.  He  had  been 
foiled  by  a  teen-age  courier  and 
his  pigeon.  Laurentius  received  a 
reward  from  the  emperor  for  his 
bravery.  No  longer  did  the  soldiers 
laugh  at  this  "odd"  boy  and  his  pet 
bird. 

History  is  filled  with  examples  of 
people  who  dared  to  be  different. 
They  are  the  history-makers,  and 
those  who  laugh  in  derision  are  the 
drones  of  conformity.  ■  ■ 
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One  of  today's  greatest  uprisings  is 
that  of  TV  viewers  turning  down  the 
sound  when  the  commercial  comes  on. 
— Anna  Herbert. 
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17 Matthew 25:1-13 
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21  Sunday Genesis 18:22-33 

22 1  Samuel 1:9-18 

23 1  Kings 3:3-14 
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Jakejk 
Or  leave  Jk 

By  Ona  Freeman  Lathrop 


Rising  conflict  between  those  who  believe  that  the  world  owes 
them  and  those  who  think  they  owe  the  world 


ED  Woodson  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  his  cluttered  little 
house  and  watched  the  men  filing 
by.  Some  of  them  carried  placards, 
some  were  chanting  songs,  some 
were  laughing  and  tussling  with 
each  other  as  if  it  were  a  great  holi- 
day. Well,  it  was,  in  a  way — but  not 
for  him.  For  him,  a  strike  was  dis- 
aster. 

A  man  yelled,  "Come  on,  Ed. 
Get  in  here  or  you'll  be  sorry." 

He  turned  away  in  disgust.  There 
would  be  no  paycheck  this  week 
and  what  would  they  do  if  the  mill 
stayed  closed?  It  wasn't  right;  it 
wasn't  fair  to  his  family.  There 
must  be  some  better  way.  He  closed 
his  eyes  and  prayed  for  a  way  to 
find  it. 


Abby  came  in  from  the  hot  little 
kitchen  with  a  platter  of  fried  chit- 
terlings and  one  or  two  scrambled 
eggs.  "Come  on  and  eat  something, 
Ed.  You'll  feel  better,"  she  urged. 
"You  can't  do  a  thing  about  it,  so 
why  worry?  We'll  manage  some 
way." 

He  burst  out  then — not  at  her, 
but  at  life  in  general.  "Can't  they 
see  they  don't  get  anywhere  this 
way?  They  only  make  it  harder  on 
us.  This  is  no  way  to  go  about  it, 
marching  and  demonstrating."  He 
picked  at  his  food,  and  left  the  eggs 
untouched.  The  children  should 
have  them.  Their  little  faces  look- 
ed wistful. 

Abby  plunked  the  platter  down 
hard    when    he    passed    it    to    her. 
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"Well,  something  ought  to  be  done. 
All  these  years  you've  worked  for 
the  Yanceys  and  we  still  don't 
have  enough  to  eat  or  clothe  our 
children.  Billy  can't  go  to  school 
today  because  his  soles  are  flap- 
ping and  his  toes  out."  Ten-year- 
old  Billy  was  lounging  on  the  bed 
in  the  corner  that  accommodated 
several  of  the  children. 

"Billy  can  go  to  school  barefoot 
as  warm  as  it  is,"  Ed  barked.  "Go 
get  your  books  and  run  on,"  he 
ordered. 

"No,  Papa,  they  won't  let  us 
come  barefoot.  I  can't,"  Billy  wail- 
ed. 


"Then  wear  your  brother  Eddie's 
shoes.  No  use  just  keeping  them  for 
Sunday  school.  Can't  afford  that 
in  this  family."  So  Billy  hurried 
into  the  big  shiny  shoes  and  ran 
down  the  walk. 

Abby  pushed  her  own  plate  aside 
untouched.  "Eddie  will  be  mad. 
He  was  so  proud  of  those  shoes,  and 
he  earned  the  money  for  them  him- 
self. You  shouldn't  have  done  that, 
Ed." 

Now  it  was  Ed's  turn  to  push  his 
food  away.  "One  day's  wear  won't 
ruin  them.  I'll  get  Billy's  soles 
tacked  on  today  somehow.  A  cob- 
bler I  know  might  do  it.  Maybe  I 
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could  mow  his  lawn  or  something." 

Abby  called  to  the  three  little 
children  huddled  on  the  bed. 
"Come  on  and  eat  up  these  eggs 
while  they  are  still  warm."  They 
scrambled  into  their  places  joy- 
fully. The  big  ones  who  went  to 
school  usually  got  all  the  eggs.  This 
was  a  special  treat! 

But  somehow  their  delight  only 
made  Ed  furious.  "Kids  should 
have  eggs  every  day  if  they  want," 
he  growled.  "There  ought  to  be 
enough  to  go  around.  I'm  going  up 
to  the  Yancey  house  and  see  if  I 
can  get  some  yardwork  to  do." 

Abby  frowned.  "You  know  you 
said  you  wouldn't  belittle  your- 
self. Anyway,  they  have  their  regular 
yardman.  Don't  do  it,  Ed." 

"Woman,  when  you  see  your  kid's 
eyes  light  up  like  that  over  just 
an  old  lukewarm  egg  that  they 
have  to  share,  you'd  do  anything." 
And  he  stalked  out.  He'd  better 
take  the  alleys  because  he  didn't 
want  to  run  into  any  of  the  idle 
millhands.  They  knew  how  he  felt 
and  he  was  not  going  to  march  in 
their  demonstrations.  He  was  sick 
of  all  this  talk  that  the  world 
owed  you  a  living — his  old  man 
had  brought  him  up  to  believe  you 
had  to  earn  what  you  got  and  if 
you  weren't  smart  enough  to  learn 
the  big  jobs,  then  you  got  along  as 
best  you  could  with  a  little  job — 
take  it  or  leave  it.  You  didn't  de- 
mand the  big  wages  until  you  qual- 
ified for  them  and  certainly  you 
didn't  expect  handouts  or  doles — 
even  from  the  government.  You 
had  your  pride. 

What  had  happened  to  the  coun- 


try anyway  that  men  were  righting 
for  jobs  and  money  that  they  didn't 
deserve?  All  he  asked  was  that  his 
kids  could  be  educated  to  get  bet- 
ter jobs  than  he  had  ever  been 
able  to  handle.  But  he  needed  that 
daily  wage  to  keep  them  in  school. 

As  he  crossed  the  highway  he 
noticed  the  group  of  men  huddled 
together  on  the  corner.  He'd  have 
to  pass  them  if  he  went  right  down 
the  Yancey's  street  to  the  big 
house,  so  he  skirted  them  and  went 
down  the  back  way  through  a  wood- 
sy area  behind  the  mansion.  This 
would  take  him  to  the  servant's 
quarters  in  back  and  that's  where 
he  would  find  Old  Tom,  the  yard- 
man for  the  Yancey s.  He  was  there 
all  right,  seated  on  a  stump  whet- 
ting a  scythe. 

MORNIN',  Ed.  What  brings  you 
out  so  early?  Mill  still  shut?" 

"Yes,  and  I've  got  a  houseful  of 
kids  to  feed.  You  got  any  work 
around  here  I  could  do?"  Ed  hated 
to  grovel  to  this  old  man,  but  nei- 
ther did  he  wish  to  go  up  to  the  big 
house  to  ask  for  work. 

"Wal  now,  power  mower's  busted 
and  only  my  grandson  can  do  a 
thing  with  it  and  he's  off  with  the 
picketers  so  I  was  fixin'  to  hand- 
scythe  that  area  by  the  fences. 
Crazy,  I  say.  These  strikes  and 
shutdowns  only  hurt  the  poor  folks. 
I'll  bet  you  won't  join  'em." 

"No,  I  won't — unless  they  threat- 
en to  burn  me  out  or  something.  But 
I  sure  need  work.  I'm  pretty  good  at 
machinery.  Let's  see  the  mower." 
Surely  Old  Tom  would  pay  him  if 
he  fixed  it. 
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They  went  inside  the  dark  cool 
garage  and  Tom  wheeled  it  out. 
"Crazy  things — I'm  askeered  of  'em, 
anyway.  Roarin'  around  the  yard 
like  some  beast  you  are  drivin'.  I 
wish  I  had  me  an  old  handmower  if 
young  Tom's  going  to  leave  me 
alone  with  all  this  yardwork  to  do. 
He's  supposed  to  help  evenings 
when  he  gets  home  from  the  mill, 
but  lately  he's  at  all  those  meet- 
in's  and  marches." 

It  didn't  take  Ed  long  to  find 
the  trouble  and  he  soon  had  it 
running  and  finished  the  unmowed 
areas  by  the  fences.  "You  want  I 
should  do  the  whole  lawn?"  he 
asked  hopefully. 

"No,  it  was  just  done  a  couple 
days  ago.  But  you  could  trim  that 
shrubbery  around  the  edges.  Mad- 
am says  it's  hangin'  over  her  azal- 
eas. Know  anything  about  trim- 
min'?" 

"Oh  yes,  I've  done  a  lot  of  it  in 
my  day."  Anything  for  the  money. 
He  hurried  out  to  the  borders.  He 
prayed  under  his  breath  that  he 
would  know  how  to  do  it  just  right. 
He  wasn't  going  to  sit  around  wait- 
ing for  a  job  to  open  up.  He  would 
do  anything  he  could  find  to  do. 

Old  Tom  stood  over  him  like  a 
mother  hen.  He  certainly  had  the 
know-how,  but  he  was  getting  frail 
and  couldn't  reach  up.  "A  leetle 
more  over  there  on  that  side,"  he 
would  direct.  "Not  too  much  off 
the  top — she  likes  'em  tall." 

And  at  last  they  were  finished. 
"Nothing  more,  you're  sure?" 

Old  Tom  shook  his  grizzled  head. 
"Got  some  things  to  transplant 
but   got   to   wait   until   evenin'   for 


that.  I  can  get  down  on  my  knees 
for  that  when  my  rheumatiz  isn't 
too  bad." 

"I  could  come  back,"  Ed  offered. 

"No,  nobody  but  me  can  suit  the 
Missus — she's  fussy  that  way. 
Well,  thanks  anyway,  until  you  are 
better  paid." 

Ed's  heart  sank.  Wasn't  he  going 
to  pay  him  today?  But  he  wouldn't 
ask.  He'd  have  to  go  back  and  see 
if  he  could  mow  the  cobbler's  lawn 
for  soles  on  Billy's  shoes. 

AND  just  then  Young  Tom  ap- 
peared. He  had  a  bush  of  hair, 
and  an  arrogant  swagger.  He  took 
in  the  picture  at  once. 

"You  let  him  work  on  that  power 
mower,  Gramps!"  he  yelled.  "You 
know  nobody  should  touch  that  but 
me.  And  why  weren't  you  out  with 
us  marchers  anyway  today,  Ed?" 

"Not  me.  I  don't  go  for  that  stuff. 
We'll  get  our  pay  raised  when  we 
are  worth  more.  You  can't  expect 
them  to  pay  more  than  we  are 
worth." 

That  seemed  to  ignite  Young 
Tom's  fury.  He  began  denouncing 
the  whole  system.  He  shouted  out, 
"Oh,  they  could  cut  corners,  but 
they  don't  want  to  cut  their  prof- 
its. Just  look  at  this  layout  here. 
If  any  of  us  could  live  like  this — 
but  no  you  live  in  a  hovel  and 
Gramps  and  I  live  over  a  garage. 
It's  not  right  and  if  they  don't 
make  it  up  to  us,  the  government 
ought  to.  We  need  to  fight  and 
march  and  strike  until  they  do. 
We'll  get  it  if  we  push  'em  hard 
enough."  He  strutted  about. 
"Hush  your  mouth,  son,"  Old  Tom 


kept  saying,  but  Young  Tom  paid 
no  heed. 

Then  Ed  spoke  up.  "They  nor  the 
government  don't  owe  us  a  thing 
that  we  don't  earn.  If  we  want  bet- 
ter wages  we  have  to  take  job- 
training  and  learn  better  ways  to 
work ...  we  have  to  educate  our- 
selves and  our  children  to  give 
more  service — not  less.  A  job  is  a 
job — you  take  it' or  leave  it." 

"Bravo!  Well  said,"  came  a  voice 
from  the  garage. 

They  hadn't  even  heard  the  big 
limousine  glide  into  the  garage 
when  Mr.  Yancey  himself  stepped 
into  the  backyard. 

"So!  That's  the  way  you  feel 
about  things,  Tommy?  Well,  maybe 
you'd  just  better  pack  your  stuff 
and  find  another  job  and  another 
place  to  live.  I  heard  the  whole 
thing,"  he  told  them.  "And  you — 
aren't  you  Ed  Woodson  that  works 
at  the  mill?  Come  in  and  see  me  at 
the  office  as  soon  as  the  mill  opens 
again."  And  he  turned  and  walked 
toward  the  big  house. 

"Now  you've  done  it, "Old  Tom 
mourned.  "How'm  I  going  to  keep 
up  this  yard  without  your  help 
evenings?  And  where  will  you  go?" 

Tommy  swaggered  off  toward  the 
rooms  over  the  garage.  "I'll  bunk 
with  some  of  the  fellows,"  he  boast- 
ed. "I'm  sick  of  this  place,  any- 
way." 

Old  Tom  shook  his  head  sorrow- 
fully. "He  sure  is  growing  up  with 
the  wrong  ideas — just  like  all  them 
young  squirts." 

Ed  was  gathering  up  the  tools. 

"If  you  need  help,  you  know  I'd  be 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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(But  What  9&  9  (Do'! 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


DON'T,"  say  the  experts.  In  pre- 
vious issues  of  The  Link,  a 
rabbi,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and 
a  Protestant  minister  have  given 
advice  to  persons  contemplating 
interfaith  marriage.  As  wise  pas- 
tors they  speak  out  of  long  exper- 
ience. But  no  matter  how  emphat- 
ic their  counsel,  it  will  not  always 
reach  receptive  ears.  In  our  plural- 
istic society,  Jews  will  fall  in  love 
with  Christians,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics with  Protestants,  and  they  will 
get  married.  When  strains  and  ten- 
sions arise,  it  is  not  very  helpful  to 
say,  "I  told  you  so!"  Faced  with  a 
fait  accompli,  a  pastor  must  then 
be  prepared  to  help  the  couple 
cope  with  them.  He  must  be  on 
hand  to  encourage  the  partners  to 
maintain  and  nourish  their  own  re- 


ligious faith.  It  is  not  simply  a  case 
of  "making  the  best  of  a  bad  job," 
but  of  assisting  each  partner  to 
bring  his  and  her  contribution  into 
the  common  pool.  If  children  come, 
he  may  be  faced  with  the  request 
to  help  the  children  make  a  free 
and  responsible  decision.  How  shall 
he  set  about  it? 

Be  Realistic  and  Honest 

First  and  foremost,  he  will  seek 
to  forestall  possible  trouble  by  en- 
couraging the  partners  to  be  realis- 
tic and  honest.  Forewarned  is  fore- 
armed. In  a  matter  so  personal  and 
all -pervasive  as  religion,  differ- 
ences of  practice  and  interpreta- 
tion are  almost  sure  to  cause  initial 
misunderstanding,  bewilderment, 
and    even    resentment.    I    know    a 


Dr.  Martin  is  minister  of  the  First  Community  Church,  United  Church 
of  Christ,  6520  St.  Moritz,  Dallas,  Tex.  75214 
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Protestant  girl  married  to  a  Catho- 
lic boy,  who  has  made  every  effort 
to  accompany  him  to  his  church. 
But  each  time  they  go,  she  returns 
home  puzzled.  She  inwardly  won- 
ders how  her  otherwise  sensible 
husband  can  "fall  for  that  stuff," 
by  which  she  means  those  rituals 
that  seem  to  her  to  be  so  elaborate- 
ly meaningless,  or  those  prayers 
that  depict  God  in  so  Byzantine  a 
manner.  She  is  discovering  that  her 
Protestantism  is  deeper  than  she 
thought!  Being  unable,  or  unwill- 
ing, to  conceal  her  feelings,  though 
she  has  tried  hard  to  hold  her 
tongue,  Sunday  lunch  is  invariably 
marred  by  unpleasant  bickering. 
She  obviously  needs  to  learn  that, 
in  the  words  of  Saint  John,  "the 
city  has  twelve  gates,  each  gate  a 
pearl,"  and  that  there  is  more  than 
one  way  of  approaching  and  serv- 
ing God.  Of  late,  she  is  making  a 
real  effort  to  distinguish  her  hus- 
band's essential  faith  from  its 
external  trappings;  she  is  seeking 
to  share  with  him  on  the  deepest 
level,  where,  she  discovers,  they 
have  more  in  common  than  they 
first  imagined.  She  still  feels  more 
comfortable  with  the  customs  and 
expressions  of  her  own  inherited 
faith,  but  she  now  has  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  words  and  prac- 
tices of  her  husband's  inherited 
faith.  Sad  to  say,  though  she  makes 
an  effort  to  attend  his  church  from 
time  to  time,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  reciprocate! 

I  know  another  couple,  this  time 
Jewish-Gentile,  whose  relationship 
has  undergone  some  strain  because 
each  entered  into  marriage  secretly 


believing  that  in  course  of  time 
he  or  she  would  "convert"  the 
other  to  the  true  faith.  "Love  will 
conquer  all!"  This  was  a  dishonest 
basis  for  a  marriage,  and  has  sim- 
ply resulted  in  frustration.  "Hope 
deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick."  If 
the  desire  of  each  was  for  the  other 
to  live  and  grow  within  his  own 
faith,  to  be  the  best  of  his  own  kind, 
irrespective  of  winning  any  kind  of 
"victory,"  the  marriage  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  success. 

Family  Interference 

Sometimes  the  difficulties  that 
emerge  from  an  interfaith  marriage 
are  exacerbated  by  family  inter- 
ference from  both  sides.  Harry  Gold- 
en tells  us  in  his  recent  autobiog- 
raphy, The  Right  Time,  that  he 
married  a  red-haired  Irish  Catho- 
lic girl  with  whom  he  was  deeply 
and  genuinely  in  love.  "While  my 
father,  a  Hebrew  teacher,  had  lit- 
tle sympathy  for  the  marriage,  he 
did  not  actively  oppose  it.  What 
distressed  me  was  when  his  friends 
would  ask  me,  'What  are  you  doing 
to  your  father?'"  His  own  sister 
asked,  "How  can  you  be  so  self- 
ish?" On  the  other  side,  although 
his  wife  was  not  a  fanatical  Catho- 
lic, her  family  evidently  were! 
"Genevieve  had  a  sister  who  never 
stopped  worrying  about  my  three 
sons'  immortal  souls."  The  mar- 
riage eventually  broke  up,  and  the 
boys,  although  sent  to  Catholic 
schools,  are  today  members  of 
neither  church  nor  synagogue.  It 
is  possible  that  Harry  and  Gene- 
vieve would  have  parted  anyhow, 
but  their  attempt  to  create  a  suc- 
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cessful  partnership  were  certainly 
not  helped  by  their  relatives.  This 
kind  of  situation  has  to  be  antici- 
pated and  frankly  discussed.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  "a  plague  on  both 
your  houses,"  but  of  taking  ser- 
iously the  biblical  injunction,  "He 
who  made  them  from  the  beginning 
made  them  male  and  female,  and 
said,  'For  this  reason  a  man  shall 
leave  his  father  and  mother  and 
be  joined  to  his  wife,  and  the  two 
shall  become  one.'" 

Don't  Blame  All 
On  Mixed  Marriages 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vise some  young  people  to  beware 
of  blaming  all  the  difficulties  that 
arise  within  their  marriage  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  mixed  marriage. 
Gentiles  have  been  known  to  expe- 
rience difficulties  with  Gentiles! 
There  are  strains  and  tensions 
within  every  marriage.  Of  course 
these  normal  difficulties,  which  I 
like  to  call  "growing-together 
pains,"  may  be  heightened  by  the 
presence  of  religious  differences. 
But  be  sure  you  are  tackling  these 
normal  difficulties  first.  I  mean  dif- 
ficulties caused  by  temperament, 
by  cultural  factors,  by  differing 
interests  (Remember  golf  widows!), 
and  by  plain  old  immaturity  and 
self-centredness.  Every  marriage 
is  an  achievement;  it  is  a  partner- 
ship that  has  to  be  affirmed  and 
reaffirmed  every  day. 

I  cannot  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  couple  to  try  to  achieve  har- 
mony at  the  cost  of  truth.  I  recently 
heard  a  young  fellow  say  that,  in 
spite   of  their   denominational   dif- 


ferences, they  had  a  pretty  good  re- 
lationship, because  they  had 
agreed  never  to  talk  about  religion. 
Some  couples  of  the  same  faith 
have  reached  a  similar  agreement 
about  politics!  But  what  a  depriva- 
tion: to  ban  from  daily  conversa- 
tion the  very  subjects  that  give 
meaning  and  zest  to  life.  If  my 
young  friend  had  said,  "We  have 
agreed  never  to  talk  about  religion 
unless  we  are  quite  sure  what  we 
are  talking  about,"  ah,  that  would 
have  made  sense! 

In  line  with  this,  I  strongly  coun- 
sel couples  within  an  interfaith 
marriage  to  forego  the  luxury  of  ex- 
aggeration. Do  not  exasperate  your 
partner  by  attributing  to  his  reli- 
gious group  views  and  customs 
which  they  do  not  practice  or  hold. 
If  your  mate  is  a  Protestant,  re- 
member that  there  are  many 
schools  of  thought  within  that  large 
group:  do  not  throw  into  his  face 
the  crudest  or  most  fanatical  ex- 
amples of  Protestant  behavior  you 
can  think  of!  Many  Catholic  prac- 
tices root  back  into  ethnic  origins: 
do  not  attribute  to  your  partner 
the  worst  excesses  of  Spain  or  Ire- 
land! Within  American  Jewry,  there 
are  three  main  divisions — Ortho- 
dox, Conservative,  and  Reformed. 
Do  not  alienate  your  partner  by 
confusing  them! 

What  About  the  Children? 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  vexed 
question:  what  do  we  do  about  the 
children?  One  thing  one  must  nev- 
er do:  use  the  children  as  pawns  in 
a  power  struggle.  It  may  bring  a 
curious    kind   of  personal   satisfac- 
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tion  to  have  the  children  brought 
up  in  your  faith;  it  may  register  a 
kind  of  personal  "victory,"  but  it 
is  a  victory  hardly  worth  the  win- 
ning. 

Remember  the  words  of  Robert 
Frost:  "Good  fences  make  good 
neighbors,"  and  make  sure  to  talk 
the  matter  over  frankly  before  mar- 
riage, and  to  be  quite  definite  about 
the  agreed  course  of  action.  Post- 
ponement and  vagueness  inevita- 
bly lead  to  future  trouble. 

Ideally  the  couple  should  strive 
for  a  condition  of  things  wherein 
the  child  is  able  to  make  a  free  and 
responsible  decision  of  his  own.. 
But  no  child  can  make  such  a  de- 
cision within  a  vacuum;  there  is  no 
real  choice  where  there  has  been  no 
exposure  to  real  alternatives.  Re- 
ligion is  not  something  that  can  be 
postponed,  nor  is  it  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  intellectual  discussion.  It 
is  a  way  of  life,  and  it  is  inculcated 
and  nourished  by  certain  rituals 
and  disciplines  and  by  commit- 
ments to  a  fellowship. 

Obviously  one  cannot  subject  a 
small  child  to  alternations:  church 
one  week,  synagogue  the  next!  Par- 
ental agreement  must  first  be 
reached  (and  that  very  soon)  about 
the  type  of  initial  exposure  that 
will  best  fit  the  child  to  make  a 
free  decision.  There  is  no  evasion  of 
this.  Providing  the  child  with  no 
religious  exposure  is  not  a  solution, 
for  if  the  parents  will  not  provide 
it,  others  will — the  child's  peers, 
society  at  large,  even  the  very  ad- 
vertisements on  the  hoardings. 
Some  parents  have  tried  to  avoid 
choice  by  providing  private  instruc- 


tion at  home,  and  have  made  a  gen- 
uine effort  to  inculcate  in  their  off- 
spring a  respect  for  what  is  com- 
mon to  both  faiths — or  to  all  reli- 
gions. But  this  is  somewhat  unrea- 
listic, and,  in  any  case,  in  spite  of 
the  axiom  of  that  distinguished 
philosopher,  Alfred  North  White- 
head, that  "religion  is  what  a  man 
does  with  his  own  solitariness,"  it 
misses  the  point  that  religion  is 
sustained  by  fellowship  and  that 
without  public  worship  and  com- 
munal activity  it  tends  to  wither 
away.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of 
the  child,  and  not  for  personal  sat- 
isfaction, parents  have  to  make  a 
choice,  and  that  soon.  ■  ■ 


TAKE  IT  OR  LEAVE  IT 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

glad  to  come — all  day  if  the  mill  is 
closed,  or  evenings  anyway."  May- 
be he  could  earn  a  little  extra  this 
way.  The  Lord  will  provide,  he 
thought. 

He  went  off  down  the  road  and 
through  the  woods  whistling  a  lit- 
tle. There  was  still  time  to  mow  the 
cobbler's  lawn  and  to  get  Billy's 
shoes  fixed  for  school  tomorrow.  I   I 


To  Stay  Alive 

Pat:  "You  say  you  were  once 
stranded  on  a  desert  island  en- 
tirely without  food.  How  did  you 
live?" 

Mike:  "Well,  I  had  an  insurance 
policy,  and  I  found  enough  provis- 
ions in  it  to  keep  me  alive  until  I 
was  rescued."—/?  &  R  Magazine. 
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"John  McCrae  was  very  much  attached  to  animals,  his  beloved  companions  being 
a  dog  called  Bonneaux,  and  a  horse,  Bonfire." 


oAuthor—  Unknown 


By  Janet  Craig-James 


ON  December  8,  1915,  a  fifteen- 
line  poem  appeared  in  Punch 
magazine.  It  was  printed  in  an  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  page,  surrounded 
by  jokes,  and  the  author's  name 
was  anonymous. 

The  title  of  the  poem  was  "In 
Flanders  Fields,"  and  the  uniden- 
tified author  was  42 -year -old  John 
McCrae,  major  and  brigade  surgeon 
of  the  1st  Brigade,  Canadian  Field 
Artillery. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  all  war 


poems,  and  symbolizing  the  First 
World  War  as  no  other  has,  "In 
Flanders  Fields"  was  conceived  and 
written  in  twenty  minutes  at  the 
height  of  the  fighting  during  the 
Second  Battle  of  Ypres. 

While  thousands  of  people  read 
the  heart-rending  poem  in  Punch, 
the  distinction  of  being  its  first 
reader,  and  knowing  its  author,  goes 
to  Cyril  L.  C.  Allinson,  who  at  that 
time  was  22  years  of  age  ajnd  the 
youngest     brigade     sergeant-major 
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The  dug-out  where  "In  Flanders  Fields"  was  written.  The  poem  was  conceived 
and  written  in  twenty  minutes  at  the  height  of  the  fighting  during  the  Second 
Battle  of  Ypres. 


in  the  British  forces. 

Mr.  Allinson,  now  76,  lives  in 
Guelph,  Ontario,  and  to  him  the 
event  is  as  clear  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day .  .  . 

It  was  shortly  after  seven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  May  3,  1915. 
The  battle  was  raging  as  it  had  done 
ceaselessly  for  nine  days.  Under  bril- 
liant blue  skies  Canadian  and  British 
guns,  18  pounders  and  4.5  howitzers 
were  lobbing  their  fire  into  the  Ger- 
man lines  in  response  to  the  fire 
from  the  enemy's  great  8-inch  guns. 
The  Canadians  were  supporting  the 
French  at  the  time,  their  own  infan- 
try having  been  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  front. 

Sergeant -Major  Allinson  trav- 
eling on  horseback  from  the  wa- 
gon  lines    in   the  rear,    was   bring- 


ing mail  and  a  small  amount  of 
supplies  to  Major  John  McCrae 
of  the  Canadian  Field  Artillery. 
Cyril  Allinson  knew  John  Mc- 
Crae's  interesting  and  diverse 
background .  .  . 

An  outstanding  surgeon  and 
soldier,  Major  McCrae  had  writ- 
ten a  number  of  medical  texts 
previous  to  the  war,  and  several 
of  his  poems  had  appeared  in 
print.  Born  in  Guelph,  Ontario, 
November  30,  1872,  the  son  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  David  Mc- 
Crae and  Janet  Eckford,  he  serv- 
ed as  an  artillery  subaltern  in 
the  Boer  War  during  1899  and 
1900. 

A  graduate  from  the  University 
of  Toronto,  he  became  lecturer  of 
pathology   and   then   clinical   med- 
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A  handwritten  copy  of  the  original  poem — the  only  known  surviving  copy.  It  is 
in  possession  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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One  of  the  most  loved  and  well-known  poems  of  World  War  I 


icine  at  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, and  served  on  the  staffs  of 
the  Montreal  General  and  Royal 
Victoria  hospitals. 

DESPITE  his  hatred  of  war, 
patriotism  prompted  him 
to  join  the  Forces  as  a  medical 
officer  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War.  In  this  capacity 
he  treated  with  love,  skill,  and 
compassion,  not  only  the  human 
victims  of  war,  but  also  the  ani- 
mals that  played  a  vital  part  in 
the  conflict.  He,  himself,  was 
very  much  attached  to  animals, 
his  beloved  companions  being  a 
dog  called  Bonneaux,  and  a  horse, 
Bonfire.  Possibly  he  was  thinking 
of  Bonneaux  when  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  friend, 
Dr,  Maude  E.  Abbott,  and  which 
she  received  the  day  following 
Colonel  McCrae's  death: 


No.  3  Canadian  General  Hospital 
(McGill) 
Officers  Mess 

My  dear  Dr.  Abbott:  (personal  greet- 
ings, and  then  the  following): 

To-day  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  lost 
a  "special"  patient.  A  couple  of 
months  ago  "Windy"  1st  Bttn.  Lin- 
coln Regt.  a  nice  big  old  dog,  came 
off  the  hospital  train  with  his  labels 
tied  to  his  collar,  and  his  second 
wound — a  broken  leg.  He  had  been 
through  Gallipoli.  The  leg  recovered 
but  two  days  ago  he  took  suddenly 
ill,  and  in  48  hours,  in  spite  of  all 


we  could  do,  he  went  the  way  of  a 
lot  of  other  good  soldiers.  He  will 
have  a  decent  burial  and  a  head- 
board in  the  woods — how  one  hates 
to  lose  the  faithful  beasts! 

We  are  suffering  a  good  deal — dis- 
comfort at  least,  from  the  cold  weath- 
er, of  which  I  see  you're  having 
your  share.  All  good  wishes  for  the 
year  and  again  my  thanks.  I  (illegi- 
ble word)  a  regretful  thought  for 
poor  old  Windy,  rest  him! 

Yours  very  truly, 
Rec'd.  Jan.  29,  1918    John  McCrae. 

AS  Sergeant -Major  Allinson 
moved  up  the  line,  he  left  the 
mail  at  the  fire  command  post 
which  was  dug  into  the  bank  near 
the  ambulance  post.  Passing  the 
little  cemetery  to  the  raised  farm- 
house where  the  mess  was  located, 
he  saw  the  major  sitting  on  the  am- 
bulance step,  pen  in  hand  and  a 
writing  pad  on  his  knee. 

The  surgeon-soldier  was  wearing 
his  fifteen-year-old  uniform,  a  relic 
of  the  Boer  War,  which  was  his 
usual  dress  unless  on  parade.  He 
looked  tired  but  calm. 

Providing  cover  for  the  ambu- 
lance post  was  the  raised  bank  of 
the  Ypres-Yser  Canal,  and  all 
around  were  the  graves  of  the  men 
who  had  died  at  the  post.  Major 
McCrae  had  spent  from  midnight 
until  7  directing  the  brigade's  ar- 
tillery from  a  nearby  fire  command 
post,  and  now  his  gaze  was  directed 
at   the   nearest   and  newest   grave, 
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Colonel  John  McCrae's  home  in  Guelph,  Ontario.  It  is  now  preserved  as  a 
national  historic  site. 


that  of  his  closest  friend,  Lieuten- 
ant Alexis  Helmer. 

Twenty-five,  Alexis  Helmer  had 
been  a  student  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity when  John  McCrae  was  profes- 
sor of  pathology  there.  Lieutenant 
Helmer,  one  of  the  brigade's  best- 
liked  officers  had  been  blown  to 
bits  the  day  before  by  one  of  the 
huge  German  shells. 

Knowing  his  friend  to  be  an  An- 
glican, Major  McCrae  (who  was  a 
Presbyterian)  had  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
from  Sergeant-Major  Allinson.  He 
memorized  the  committal  service 
because  Lieutenant  Helmer  had  to 
be  buried  at  night,  so  as  not  to  at- 
tract  enemy   fire.    It   was   a   scene 


reminiscent  of  "The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore" — "We  buried  him 
darkly  at  dead  of  night,  the  sod 
with  our  bayonets  turning." 

Obviously  Major  McCrae  was 
thinking  of  his  constant  compan- 
ion, and  as  Sergeant -Major  Allin- 
son approached,  the  major  handed 
him  the  pad  on  which  was  written 
"In  Flanders  Fields." 

Cyril  Allinson  did  not  realize  at 
the  time  that  he  had  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  first  to  read 
the  poem  which  was  to  epitomize 
the  First  World  War  and  be  remem- 
bered by  millions.  All  he  was  aware 
of  was  that  the  poem  painted  a 
perfect  word  picture  of  the  scene 
which  lay  before  him;  the  graves, 
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the  crosses,  the  brilliant  waving 
poppies,  and  in  the  background 
the  melody  of  the  larks  and  the  roar 
of  the  guns. 

He  read  and  re-read  the  poem 
and  wrote  it  down  immediately  he 
reached  his  own  quarters.  He  dis- 
tinctly remembers  the  word  "grow" 
being  used  in  the  first  line,  while 
"blow"  was  used  in  the  next  to 
last  line. 

Whether  Punch  made  the  change 
in  the  text  is  not  known  because 
the  original  manuscript  used  by 
them  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Ma- 
jor McCrae  may  have  made  the 
change  himself,  because  he  made 
several  copies  of  the  poem  for  his 
friends,  and  slight  changes  were 
evident  in  all  of  them.  The  only 
known  surviving  copy  written  in 
the  author's  own  hand  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital, Montreal,  and  is  reproduced 
here. 

IN  June,  1915,  six  months  after 
the  poem  was  published,  Ma- 
jor McCrae  was  sent  back  to  the 
rear  as  colonel.  There  he  was  made 
senior  consulting  physician  to  the 
First  British  Army  just  five  days 
before  his  death.  He  was  transfer- 
red to  No.  3  General  Hospital  in 
Boulogne,  where  he  died. 

Like  his  fellow  soldier -poet,  Ru- 
pert Brooke,  John  McCrae  did  not 
die  from  wounds.  He  contracted 
pneumonia,  complicated  by  men- 
ingitis, which  proved  fatal  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1918. 

It  is  thought  that  gas  may  have 
contributed  to  the  colonel's  death. 
The  Germans  had  used  gas  for  the 


first  time  in  the  war  on  April  23, 
directly  in  front  of  the  Canadians 
when  they  moved  up  to  relieve  the 
French.  The  French  broke  and  the 
Canadians  were  forced  to  dig  in 
along  the  canal  without  reaching 
the  forward  positions.  Wisps  of 
chlorine  gas  blew  back  on  them  and 
their  only  defence  was  a  crude  type 
of  gas  mask — a  sock  full  of  earth 
soaked  with  urine.  Urine  was  sup- 
posed to  combat  the  chlorine. 

Colonel  John  McCrae  was  buried 
in  Flanders  Fields,  and  his  poem 
lived  on,  the  patina  of  time  adding 
new  lustre  to  the  lines  which  had 
first  stirred  the  heart  of  Sergeant - 
Major  Allinson,  then  those  of  the 
readers  who  saw  the  verses  in 
Punch. 

In  all,  29  of  John  McCrae's  poems 
were  printed,  but  like  Francis 
Thompson  with  his  "The  Hound  of 
Heaven,"  one  poem  was  sufficient 
to  insure  his  immortality  as  a  poet. 

Over  the  years,  interest  in  John 
McCrae  and  his  poem  has  grown 
steadily.  His  home  in  Guelph,  On- 
tario, is  now  reserved  as  a  National 
Historic  Site.  Adjacent  to  the 
house  are  McCrae  Memorial  Gar- 
dens, laid  out  with  floral  displays, 
and  where  a  memorial  to  Colonel 
McCrae  is  illuminated  with  an 
ever-burning  torch.  During  Cana- 
da's Centennial  celebrations,  the 
Guelph  Centennial  Committee  ar- 
ranged a  "Sound  and  Light"  per- 
formance featuring  an  account  of 
John  McCrae's  life  and  times,  and 
his  works— including  the  memor- 
able "In  Flanders  Fields." 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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What  Does  the  Lord  Require? 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


IN  the  Old  Testament  we  see 
Moses  standing  and  watching 
the  people  he  led  cast  aside  reli- 
gious training  and  bow  down  to  an 
idol.  Enraged,  he  raised  high  the 
tablets  of  stone  and  dashed  them 
to  the  ground,  breaking  them  into 
a  thousand  pieces.  Later,  the  peo- 
ple repenting,  he  returned  to  the 
mountains  and  came  down  again 
bearing  the  laws  of  God,  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

Moral  changes,  a  "new  morality," 
had  come  to  the  Israelites  as  they 
wandered  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Moses  might  have  given  up 
and  joined  them.  It  would  have 
been  easier.  But  if  he  had  joined 
them,  the  story  would  have  not 
been  recorded  and  there  is  no  way 
of  knowing  the  centuries  that  might 
have  had  to  pass  before  God  could 
finally  reveal  himself  to  mankind 
in  the  form  of  his  Son. 


In  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  we 
read  these  words,"  What  has  been  is 
what  will  be,  and  what  has  been 
done  is  what  will  be  done;  and 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun"  (Ecclesiastes  1:9).  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  this  statement  com- 
pletely. However,  there  is  a  truth 
here.  Very  few  things  are  absolute- 
ly original  in  our  world.  There  may 
be  new  thinking  upon  old  truths, 
new  formulas  for  philosophy  or  the- 
ology, or  new  improvements  upon 
that  already  discovered  or  invent- 
ed. But  only  very  infrequently  are 
there  absolutely  brand-new,  never- 
before -thought -of  ideas,  inventions, 
or  schemes  of  things. 

This  includes  sin.  There  are  no 
new  sins.  Man  has  experienced 
them  all  rather  early  in  his  expe- 
rience and  since  then  has  merelv 
twisted  or  turned  them  into  dif- 
ferent concepts  and  contexts.  Mo- 


Chaplain  McAfee  is  now  at  the  U.S.  Army  Armor  Center,  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.  40121 
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rality  is  as  old  as  or  new  as  mankind, 
depending  upon  your  conception 
of  man's  presence  in  God's  uni- 
verse. 

The  "New  Morality" 

Morality  refers  to  the  morals  of 
a  person,  a  community,  a  society. 
High  morals  means  the  observance 
of  the  highest  ideals  and  thoughts 
in  respect  to  God,  our  neighbors, 
ourselves,  and  the  world  about  us. 
It  means  that  cheating,  lying,  steal- 
ing, debauchery,  and  the  breaking 
of  social  and  religious  rules  and 
laws  are  abhorrent.  Mankind  lives 
in  the  best  possible  world  when 
individual  morality  is  high  and  so- 
cial intercourse  is  on  the  loftiest 
of  planes.  "He  has  showed  you,  0 
man,  what  is  good;  and  what  does 
the  Lord  require  of  you  but  to  do 
justice,  and  to  love  kindness,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  your  God?" 
(Micah6:8). 

The  "new  morality"  as  it  is  called 
today — is  it  really  new?  Let  us 
look  at  it  briefly. 

Many  young  people  have  a  new 
approach  to  education,  to  disci- 
pline, to  life  itself.  They  seek  an- 
swers to  life  without  pausing  to 
ask  the  questions.  Molds  of  atti- 
tudes, disciplines,  and  directions 
useful  and  expected  and  accepted 
by  past  generations  are  viewed 
with  askance  or  simply  ignored. 
But  is  this  attitude  of  youth  really 
new?  The  young  may  think  so,  but 
Socrates  wrote  of  a  rebellious,  im- 
polite youth  in  his  day — and  it 
reads  as  fresh  and  real  as  today's 
newspaper  or  next  Sunday's  ser- 
mon. 
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Sex  is  viewed  with  unusual 
frankness.  Nudity  on  the  stage  and 
film  is  presented  with  a  startling 
bareness.  Sexual  education  is 
brought  into  classrooms  where  the 
students  are  exceptionally  imma- 
ture. There  is  a  frankness  about 
many  things  which  is  different 
from  the  approaches  of  a  few  years 
ago — reading  material,  business 
enterprises,  man's  interaction  with 
man.  Along  with  such  frankness  is 
a  new  approach  to  moral  problems. 
New  morality?  I  really  do  not  think 
so.  Rather,  a  new  or  different  ap- 
proach toward  something  which  has 
always  been  with  man. 

A  Look  at  the  Present  Cycle 

Society  experiences  cycles  in 
many  things;  history  does  repeat 
itself  in  many  ways.  During  the 
era  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
Elizabethan  era  in  England,  and 
the  1920s  in  America,  there  was  a 
lowering  of  morals.  The  ideals  of 
home  were  leveled,  divorces  were 
rampant,  adultery  was  more  to  be 
expected  than  not.  Dealings  of 
man  with  man  was  on  such  a  plane 
that  cheating  and  connivance  was 
expected.  The  rule  of  the  time 
seemed  to  be  a  twisting  of  the  Gold- 
en Rule.  It  declared,  "Do  unto  the 
other  person  before  he  gets  the 
chance  to  do  it  unto  you."  Sexual 
licenses  were  bedrock.  Promiscuity 
and  homosexuality  (male  and  fe- 
male) were  accepted  as  a  norm  and 
religion  became  secondary  in  a  na- 
tion's life. 

Now,  let  us  study  those  things 
which  point  to  morality  in  our  pres- 
ent  society   and  which   show   difi- 


nite  change. 

Sexual  connotations  are  different. 
Strict  lines  of  communication  on 
the  subject  have  changed.  Homo- 
sexual and  other  sexual  aberra- 
tions are  looked  upon  with  far  more 
complacency  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  our  society.  Nudity  is  con- 
doned to  a  greater  degree.  The  em- 
phasis seems  to  be  upon  the  flesh 
rather  than  upon  spirit  and  intel- 
lect. 

Rules,  laws,  codes,  and  disci- 
plines have  little  or  no  meaning 
for  certain  rebellious  college-age 
adolescents.  The  questioning  stu- 
dent in  halls  of  academic  learning 
have  given  way  to  a  shouting,  vio- 
lent fringe  which  disrupts,  tears 
down,  burns  and  destroys,  and 
leaves  nothing  creative  in  its  place, 
carrying  away  nothing  to  strength- 
en the  spirit  and  the  mind. 

Censorship  of  publications  to  cur- 
tail obscenity  and  pornography  has 
been  reevaluated.  It  was  a  Federal 
offense  until  recently  to  own  a  copy 
of  a  hardcore  pornographic  novel  or 
film,  much  less  to  sell  it.  Now  books 
are  being  printed  in  the  United 
States  which  once  could  enter  the 
states  only  for  academic  research 
or  be  smuggled  in  past  customs. 

There  is  wholesale  cheating  in 
business.  Men  in  high,  responsible 
places  are  involved  with  criminal 
or  fringe -criminal  elements.  Indi- 
viduals falsify  their  tax  reports  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Stores  mark  up 
their  prices  far  beyond  the  normal 
retail  market,  and  then  mark  them 
down  again  in  a  "sale,"  cheating 
and  lying  to  their  public,  making 
them  think  there  is  a  bargain  where 


there  is  not. 

Marriage,  in  this  era  of  "new 
morality"  is  no  longer  considered 
the  stable  institution  it  once  was. 
One  of  four  marriages  is  in  trouble 
or  ends  in  divorce.  The  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  vows  seem  to  be  less 
valid  in  the  minds  of  couples.  There 
are  "swap  clubs,"  wives  and  hus- 
bands exchanging  partners  for  sex- 
ual thrills,  under  the  pretext  that 
it  helps  to  hold  their  marriage 
firm,  or  with  no  pretext  at  all.  Ex- 
tra-marital affairs  (adultery)  are 
on  the  rise  and  often  are  condoned 
by  both  marriage  partners  as 
valid  experiences.  Thus,  if  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage  is  threaten- 
ed, then  the  home  is  threatened. 
The  home  is  the  basic  strength  in 
the  structure  of  a  stable  society. 

Churches,  once  dominant  power 
in  the  life  of  a  community,  no  long- 
er hold  that  position.  Religious 
training  for  youth  and  adult  is 
lagging  and  church  membership 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  popu- 
lation growth. 

This  is  what  we  see  in  the  cycle 
we  are  experiencing  today.  The 
question  is — where  do  we  go  from 
here? 

What  To  Do 

Would  that  I  were  a  seer  with 
vast  wisdom  to  impart,  and  with 
answers  solid  and  proven,  for  all 
the  questions  that  have  been  rais- 
ed. But  few  of  us  are  so  wise. 

We  could  throw  our  hands  in  the 
air  and  cry,  "Woe  is  me — all  is  lost." 
Or  we  might  decide  that  "they" 
have  the  edge  and  stop  fighting  and 
join  "them."  Or,  we  might  pull  a 
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Moses  and  go  up  into  the  moun- 
tains of  faith  again  and  come  down 
to  face  the  tasks  we  have  to  do, 
with  the  laws  of  God  firmly  in 
mind  and  hand  and  heart. 

I  am  an  incurable  optimist.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  innate  goodness  buried 
in  the  heart  of  man.  With  every 
emergence  of  a  "new  morality"  I 
believe  there  also  emerges  solid 
Christian  principles  which  will  be 
applied.  I  believe  that  control -dis- 
ciplines will  become  effective. 

We  must  not  become  frightened 
at  the  changes  we  see.  Changes 
are  sure  to  come;  they  must  come. 
It  is  for  us  to  work  diligently,  to 
see  that  changes  in  the  moral 
sense  are  brought  into  focus  and 
under  such  discipline  that  the 
greater  number  of  people  are  recip- 
ient of  the  greater  good.  It  has 
been  done  in  the  past;  it  can  be 
done  today  and  in  the  future. 

Earlier  we  noted  that  moral 
changes  come  in  cycles.  It  should 
be  further  noted  that  the  support 
of  many  so-called  social  and  moral 
changes  is  often  shallow.  If  a  change 
is  valid  and  real  and  beneficial, 
then  it  will  come  to  be.  If  it  is 
merely  a  change  for  a  thrill,  the 
challenge  of  standards  just  to  be 
daring,  then  it  is  superficial  and 
will  die  from  its  own  lack  of  inner 
stability.  Superficiality  in  morality 
seeks  its  own  death,  for  supportive 
elements  are  lacking. 

God  does  not  stand  aside  and  let 
his  world  disintegrate.  God  is  in  his 
world  and  we  have  his  promises  of 
continued  presence  and  guidance. 
"Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock;  if  any   one  hears  my  voice 


and  opens  the  door,  I  will  come  in 
to  him  and  eat  with  him,  and  he 
with  me"  (Revelation  3:20).  I  be- 
lieve in  that  promise.  It  is  as  valid 
now  as  when  it  was  uttered.  That 
is  why  I  am  optimistic.  ■  ■ 


AUTHOR— UNKNOWN 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

There  is  a  living  memorial  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Cyril  Allinson,  who 
was  an  outstanding  soldier  in  his 
own  right,  and  who  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Royal  Garrison  Ar- 
tillery and  was  seriously  wounded 
by  shellfire  in  May,  1917.  He  has  for 
some  time  been  working  on  a  biog- 
raphy of  Colonel  McCrae. 

The  McCrae  writings  were  col- 
lected posthumously,  with  an  ap- 
preciation by  Sir  Andrew  Mac- 
Phail,  in  1919:  In  Flanders  Fields 
and  Other  Poems;  and  the  Cana- 
dian Government  issued  a  5-cent 
stamp  in  1968,  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  first  Ar- 
mistice Day  on  November  11,  1918. 
The  stamp  bears  the  likeness  of 
Colonel  McCrae,  the  crosses  and 
the  poppies,  and  the  first  two  lines 
of  the  poem. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute 
is  embodied  in  the  stained  glass 
window  at  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  which  commemorates 
John  McCrae  himself  as  "patholo- 
gist, poet,  physician,  and  soldier, 
and  man  among  men." 

What  an  accolade  to  the  poet 
whose  poem  first  bore  the  signature 
"Anonymous"!  I  I 
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The  Sound  of  Glad  Tidings 


Gospel  Guitars  by  Joe  Maphis.  Sacred  Records.  5030  W.  Waco  Dr.,  Waco,  Tex. 
76703. 

Maphis  is  called  "King  of  Strings."  This  is  his  second  album.  His  solo 
work  has  skill  and  perfection.  The  sound  is  the  best;  not  loud  and  boisterous. 
A  favorite  in  this  album  is  "Whispering  Hope."  Another  well-liked  is: 
"What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus."  The  two  sides  contain  eleven  songs. 

Goin'  Somewhere  by  Seven  Students.  Sacred  Records.  5030  W.  Waco  Dr., 
Waco,  Tex.  76703. 

These  young  people  are  searching,  reaching,  grabbing  for  freedom.  They 
want  someone  to  show  them  the  way.  They  find  that  someone  in  Jesus 
Christ;  they  discover  freedom  in  God's  Son.  They  sing: 

I've  just  got  to  stand  up  and  shout 
that  I'm  Goin'  Somewhere, 
doin'  something, 
holding  on  to  someone 
who  won't  let  go. 
I'm  Goin'  Somewhere. 
Of  the  eleven  songs  "Goin'  Somewhere"  and  "Love's  the  Answer,"  and 
"Wooden  Cross" — are  the  best. 

Two  A  Penny  by  Cliff  Richard.  Light  Records.  5030  W.  Waco  Dr.,  Waco, 
Tex.  76703  Director  is  James  Collier.  The  music  is  by  Mike  Leander.  The 
songs — the  14  of  them — are  from  the  screen  play  (a  Billy  Graham  film). 
Co-starring  Bryan  and  Avril  Angers  and  Ann  Hollo  way.  Besides  "Two  A 
Penny,"  "I'll  Live  Forever  Today"  and  "Wake  Up,  Wake  Up"  are  especially 
good. 

Sing,  O  Sing.  A  festival  of  1,000  male  voices — the  2nd  All-Britain  album. 
Word  Records.  5030  W.  Waco  Dr.,  Waco,  Tex.  76703. 

These  13  songs  are  from  a  concert  given  in  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London, 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1969.  The  choir  was  directed  by  James  McRoberts. 
The  singing  is  truly  wonderful.  Good  music  and  old  favorities  such  as  "Crown 
Him  with  Many  Crowns";  "O  Love  That  Will  Not  Let  Me  Go";  and  "Love 
Divine,  All  Loves  Excelling." 

Walkin'  in  God's  Country  by  the  Swordsmen.  Light  Records.  Waco,  Tex. 
5030  W.  Waco  Dr.,  Waco,  Tex.  76703. 

Here  is  a  singing  group  that  started  in  college  and  continues  until 
today.  Chuck  Rogers,  tenor,  banjo;  Lynn  Nordeen,  2nd  tenor,  12-string 
guitar;  John  Tillman,  baritone  and  tambourine;  and  Joe  Byrne,  bass,  and 
plays  bass.  Of  the  11  songs  "Day  of  Judgment"  is  one  of  the  strongest. 
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Astronaut  Alan  A.  Bean,  charter  member 
of  the  Clear  Lake  United  Methodist 
Church,  spoke  to  the  church  on  25  Jan 
1970. 

He  said:  "I  owe  a  great  debt  to  you 
for  your  support  of  our  crew  with  your 
prayers." 

An  embroidered  banner,  framed  in 
gold  leaf,  with  many  symbols  on  it — 
among  them  a  Crusader's  cross,  a  Martin 
Luther  rose,  the  new  symbol  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  etc. — was 
presented  by  Astronaut  Bean  to  the 
church. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  ensign  of  early 
Christian  symbols,  made  by  Mary  Keathley, 
of  the  Clear  Lake  Church,  sailed  with 
Apollo  XII  on  Yankee  Clipper  and  Intrepid 
to  the  Ocean  of  Storms,  Moon,  November 
1969. 


News 

in 
Pictures 


Herbert  J.  Burdsall,  Kansas  CROP  Field 
Director,  was  awarded  the  "Order  of 
the  Bucket"  for  1969.  He  helped  raise 
$200,000  in  cash  and  commodities  to  help 
feed  the  hungry  of  the  world.  The  name 
"Order  of  the  Bucket"  originated  in  1966 
when  a  CROP  volunteer  brought  an  old, 
rusting  bucket  to  a  revival  service  and 
challenged  people  to  fill  a  boxcar  with 
milo  for  CROP. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  O.  Weldon,  left, 
editor  of  The  Upper  Room  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  presents  the  first  copy  of  "Saat 
Tedeh,"  the  new  Indonesian  edition  to 
Miss  Esther  Simandjuntak  of  Scarritt 
College.  At  the  right  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Ricker,  associate  and  foreign  editor. 
The  publication  of  the  new  Indonesian 
edition  of  The  Upper  Room  brings  the 
main  editions  of  the  magazine  to  47. 
The  Upper  Room  began  in  1935  as  a 
devotional  guide  to  help  individuals  and 
families  as  they  struggle  with  the  daily 
problems  of  life. 


Presenting  SSgt  Daniel  L.  Packard,  RAF 
Bentwaters,  England,  who  is  the  base 
legal  officer  during  the  week.  Now,  as 
a  lay  preacher,  he  brings  the  message  of 
God  on  Sunday — in  the  absence  of  the 
chaplain.  Packard  has  16  college  credits 
and  plans  to  get  out  of  the  service  and 
study  for  the  ministry;  then  reenter  the 
service  as  a  chaplain. 


A  beautiful  and  impressive  ecumenical  service  was  held  at  Hope,  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  27  Nov  1969.  Chaplains  who  participated  (L  to  R):  LT  Donald  Mimbs; 
LCDR  Martin  J.  Witting;  LT  Bernard  Frankel;  LCDR  Patrick  J.  Waite;  CDR 
Marvin  E.  Snyder;  LT  Lawrence  R.  Home;  CAPT  David  M.  Humphreys. 


JhsL  dCink.  Qakndwc 


June  1-6  British  Amateur  Golf  Championship.  Newcastle,  U.K. 

June  1  -30  Fight  the  Filthy  Fly  M onth . 

June  3.  Birthday  of  Jefferson  Davis.  B.  in  1803.  Died  in  1889. 

June  5-14.  Portland  Rose  Festival.  Portland,  Ore. 

June    6.  D-D  ay    (Operation    Overlord)    Anniversary.    Allied    Expeditionary 

Force  landed  in  Normandy  on  this  date  in  1944. 
June  6.  National  Pioneer  Settler's  Day.  Chicago,  HI. 
June  7.  Third  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Also  American  Religious  Teachers 

Heart  of  Gold  Award. 
June  7.  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day. 

June  7-14.  Let's  Play  Golf  Week.  Also  National  Humor  Week. 
June  8-14.  National  Little  League  Baseball  Week. 
June  10.  Shavuot  or  Feast  of  Weeks.  Jewish  Holy  Day. 
June  11.  Kamehameha  Day.  State  holiday  in  Hawaii. 
June  12-13.  Wightman  Cup  Tennis  Tournament.  Britain  versus  the  U.S.A. 

Wimbledon,  London,  U.  K. 
June  14.  Children's   Sunday.   Also  Flag  Day.   Also  Army  Birthday.  Anni- 
versary  of  Congressional  Resolution   of  June    14,    1775,    establishing  the 

Army. 
June  14-20.  National  Flag  Week. 
June  14.  Race  Unity  Day. 

June  15-Sept.  7.  Washington,  D.  C.  Summer  Jubilee. 
June  17.  Bunker  Hill  Day.  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  this  day  1775. 
June  18-21.  U.  S.  Golf  Association  Open  Championship.  Chaska,  Maine. 
June  21.  Father's    Day.    Also    5th    Sunday   after   Pentecost.    Also   Martin 

Luther  King  &  Afro-American  Freedom  March  Day. 
June  21.  Summer  begins  at  2:43  P.M.  E.S.T. 
June  24.  Midsummer  Day.   Old  English  holiday  commemorating  the  feast 

of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
June  26-Sept.  13.  Oregon  Shakesperian  Festival.  Ashland,  Ore. 
June  28.  Independence    Sunday.    Also   Nature    Sunday.    Also   6th   Sunday 

after  Pentecost. 
June  28-July  4.  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 


People  can  be  placed  into  3  classes:  The  few  who  can  make  things 
happen;  the  many  who  watch  things  happen;  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  who  have  absolutely  no  idea  what  is  happening. — Lucille 
Goodyear. 
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THROUGHOUT   this    issue    of  THE   LINK   you   will   find  four 
articles    prepared    not    only    for    individual    reading,    but    also 
for  group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  The  Junior  Airman  and  His  Bride  (page  21) 
Biblical  Material:  Luke  8:39,  40 

When  communication  breaks  down  between  husband  and  wife, 
how  are  the  lines  repaired?  What  important  items  come  first  in 
our  family  budget?  What  part  does  religion  play  in  building  a 
happy  home? 

2.  A  Penitent  Soul  Prays  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Psalm  51 

How  do  you  distinguish  between  genuine  repentance  and  make- 
believe?  Is  man  utterly  depraved?  Why  or  why  not?  What  are  the 
elements  of  a  prayer  of  confession?  How  does  one  "renew  a  right 
spirit  within"? 

3.  But  What  If  I  Do?  (page  45) 
Biblical  Material:  John  19:27 

What  elements  are  needed  in  a  home  to  make  an  inter-faith 
marriage  successful?  How  can  a  couple  be  realistic  about  their 
faith  and  manage  to  build  a  good  home?  In  an  inter-faith  marriage 
what  should  be  done  about  the  children? 

4.  What  Does  the  Lord  Require?  (page  55) 
Biblical  Material:  Exodus  32:11-34 

What  is  meant  by  "the  new  morality"?  How  do  the  ideas  of 
the  new  morality  affect  the  life  of  youth?  As  reflected  by  student 
protests,  how  are  morals  changing  today?  How  do  morals  differ 
today  from  morals  in  Jesus'  day?  What  is  good  in  the  old  morality 
that  needs  to  be  kept?  Are  there  any  truths  in  the  new  morality 
we  can  adopt  as  Christians? 
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The  Environmental  Handbook.  Edited  by  Garrett  De  Bell.  Ballantine  Books, 
101  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003.  1970.  95  cents. 

Get  acquainted  with  a  new  term — ecology:  "'the  science  of  relationships 
between  organisms  and  their  environments."  A  more  common  word  is  pollution 
— what  are  we  doing  to  harm  the  environment?  This  book,  prepared  originally 
for  use  in  the  First  National  Environment  Teach-in,  April,  1970,  is  a  collection 
of  study  articles  by  students,  scientists,  writers,  and  conservationists  giving 
their  ideas  on  an  ecological  platform  and  tactics  for  change — how  we  can  go 
about  making  our  actions  each  day  contribute  to  helping  the  environment 
rather  than  hurting  it. 

Great  Guerrilla  Warriors  by  Carleton  Beals.  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.  West  Nyack, 
N.  Y.  10994.  1970.  S7.95. 

A  long-time  Latin  American  historian  and  journalist  tells  of  the  activities 
of  guerrillas  in  many  countries — the  Philippines,  Nicaragua,  Mexico,  Morocco, 
China.  Cuba  and  Vietnam. 

The  Gutter  and  the  Ghetto  by  Don  Wilkerson  with  Herm  Weiskopf.  Word  Books, 
5030  W.  Waco  Dr.,  Waco,  Tex.  76703.  1969.  S4.95. 

Don  Wilkerson,  Director  of  Teen  Challenge  (founded  by  his  brother  Dave) 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  tells  of  his  work  among  the  abandoned-for-lost  individuals 
in  the  gutter  and  ghetto  of  the  big  city.  Don  is  convinced  the  miracles  are  hap- 
pening. Because  teen-agers  have  found  Christ  they  have  given  up  dope,  straight- 
ened out  their  lives.  And  although  some  23  percent  revert  to  former  ways,  the 
growth  of  and  moral  rehabilitation  of  those  won  is  truly  tremendous. 

Creative  Suffering:  The  Ripple  of  Hope  by  James  Andrews  and  several  authors. 
Pilgrim  Press  &  The  National  Catholic  Reporter.  Pilgrim  Press,  1505  Race  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102.  1970.  $2.25. 

The  authors  of  this  little  book,  among  them  Alan  Paton,  in  the  main  non- 
theologians,  explore  suffering  in  its  broadest  meaning  and  find  it  a  creative, 
human  force  that  can  change  society  and  bring  hope.  In  reply  to  the  question 
of  what  does  one  do  about  suffering,  Paton  says:  "There  are  many  ways  of  reacting 
to  it,  but  only  one  that  is  profitable,  and  that  is  to  accept  it,  and  use  it,  and 
where  possible,  to  prevent  it,  alleviate  it,  bring  it  to  an  end."  (p  15). 


Never  let  a  difficulty  stop  you.  It  may  be  only  sand  on  your  track  to 
prevent  you  from  skidding. — Grit. 
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Sound    Off  !  (Continued  from  page  4) 


Orchids  to  Irma  Hegel 

I  was  so  happily  surprised  to  see  a  write-up  about  me  in  THE  LINK.  What 
an  honor  and  how  grateful  I  am. 

My  family  and  pals  are  all  excited  and  want  some  extra  copies.  I  don't  know 
if  this  is  possible  or  not  but  if  you  have  a  few  left-overs  will  you  send  them  on? 
Am  enclosing  $3  for  the  circulation  department  and  hope  that  covers  four  copies 
or  so  and  postage. 

My  story  was  marvelously  illustrated  and  the  entire  March  number  is 
another  winner. 

—Irma  Hegel,  553  Whitney  Ave.,  Akron,  Ohio  44306. 

A  Helpful  Donation 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  continued  cooperation  in  supplying  our 
Protestant  veterans  with  your  fine  booklet.  We  have  had  many  nice  comments 
about  it. 

We  hope  the  enclosed  check  ($15.00)  from  our  Chaplains'  Fund  will  help 
a  little  with  your  many  expenses. 

— Chaplain  Clarence  H.  Thaden,  V.A.  Center,  Wilshire  and  Sawtelle  Blvds., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90073. 
(Thank  you  for  your  commendation  and  contribution.  All  these  small  gifts  help 
to  pay  the  printing  bill  for  THE  LINK.  EDITOR.) 

The  Song  That  Went  Round  the  World 

I  enjoyed  Dale  Whitney's  story  "Song  That  Went  Round  the  World"  and 
"Christmas  in  Bastogne"  by  Coventry. 

Since  I  took  part  in  "The  Siege  of  Bastogne"  those  days  returned  vividly 
with  each  paragraph  as  I  read  this  article.  Very  good! 

Sir,  how  can  I  contact  Dale  Whitney?  Is  her  address  available?  I'd  like  to 
contact  her  on  an  article  she  might  be  interested  in.  I  have  enjoyed  reading 
your  easy-to-read,  interesting  articles  for  many  years.  Thank  you. 

— B.  W.  Selmi,  Lot  56,  Jones  Trailer  Park,  Selma,  Ala. 
(Miss    Whitney's  present  address   is  Atrium  Haus  2,   Konstanze    Weber,    Gasse. 
A-5020  Salzburg,  Austria.) 


The  big  idea  of  worship  is  to  release  some  of  God's  big  ideas  inside 
some  human  hearts  and  minds  that  need  expanding. — Ray  F.  Magnuson. 
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"This  is  no  time  to  start  playing  hard- 
to-get." 


An  IAM  member  was  having 
trouble  with,  his  wife.  He  told  his 
tale  of  woe  to  an  old  pal  who  lis- 
tened attentively,  but  shook  his 
head  and  said: 

"Sorry,  buddy,  but  in  this  case 
I'll  have  to  agree  with  your  wife." 

"What?"  exploded  the  union 
man.  "I  never  thought  I'd  see  you 
go  over  to  management!" — The 
Machinist. 


College  student  to  friend:  "He 
just  doesn't  plan  for  the  future  at 
all.  He's  getting  married  next 
month  and  hasn't  even  found  her 
a  job." — Oral  Hygiene. 


Two  Boy  Scouts  were  on  a  hike. 
One  said  to  the  other,  "Speaking 
for  myself,  I'm  trustworthy,  loyal, 
helpful,  courteous,  kind,  obedient, 
cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean,  and 
lost." — Progressive  Farmer. 


"You  are  very  run  down,"  said 
the  doctor  to  the  patient.  "I  sug- 
gest you  lay  off  golf  for  a  while  and 
get  a  good  day  in  now  and  then  at 
the  office."— Nuggets. 


"What  do  you  want  to  be  when 
you  grow  up?"  asked  the  visitor  of 
his  host's  small  son. 

"I  want  to  be  possible,"  was  the 
boy's  quick  reply. 

"Possible?"  said  the  visitor,  per- 
plexed. 

"Yes,"  said  the  little  fellow, 
"Every  day  my  mother  tells  me  I'm 
impossible." — Sunshine  Magazine. 
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The  doctor's  waiting  room  was 
full.  Every  chair  was  taken;  some 
patients  were  even  standing.  There 
was  desultory  conversation,  but 
after  a  while  silence  fell.  The  pa- 
tients waited. 

Finally  an  old  man  stood  up 
wearily  and  said,  "Well,  I  guess 
I'll  go  home  and  die  a  natural 
death." — Railway  Clerk. 
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